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CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG STRANGER—-A SAD ANNOUNCEMENT—~A SECRET 
ENEMY—A BLIGHT—A FIRE AND ROBBERY—STARTING FORTH 
ON AN EXCITING CHASE. 


‘‘Innocent and in jail! These are hard lines fora young 
man who never wronged a human being in his life.’’ 
A youth under twenty was the speaker, and at the mo- 


ment he was seated on the cot in a cell in the town 
*“lock-up.’”” | 
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Chauncey Betts was born in the far West, and for dra- 
matic reasons, which will be disclosed as our narrative 
proceeds, he had traveled to the East and had located in 
a town in New Jersey where he had secured a position as: 
clerk in a large trading house. He had been two years 
in the employ of the firm, and apparently his conduct 
had been very exemplary and he gave the greatest satis- 
faction to his employers. He was a singularly handsome 
youth, and from the start became very popular with the 

few friends he succeeded in making, and yet despite his 

"usual openness and frankness he never said one word 

concerning His career previous to his arrival in the town 

where for two years he had made his home. There ap- 

- peared to be a mystery concerning him, and he was. 

‘ unfortunate enough to unintentionally make an enemy 

» and then stories began to circulate, and finally a story 

went around that he had left the West for reasons not. 

creditable, and in good time these stories were repeated 

to his employer, who one day summoned him to his 

. private office and repeated to him the stories that were 

in circulation. Mr. Rhadden observed that the young 

man turned deathly pale, and this led the gentleman to 
ask: | 

‘‘What truth is there in these stories, Chauncey ?”’ 

‘‘They are all calumnies, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“IT must have some evidence besides your word, 
Chauncey. Can you refer me to some one out West who 
knew you?”’ | | 

‘‘No, sir,’’ came the quick, decided answer. 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ said Mr. Rhadden. : 
‘‘T am also sorry, sir; but there is no one hn I knew 
out West to whom I can refer. I left the Western coun- 
try six years ago; I was very young and i ie not know 
any one who would be apt to recollect me.’ | 
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‘Are your parents living ?”’ 

‘‘T believe, sir, my father is vine: - I do not know.’ 

“You do not know whether or not your father is liv- 
ing?” 

**T do not, sir.”’ ; | 

‘“Can you give me any information concerning your 

. father ?’’ 

“‘T cannot say, sir.”’ 

**You knew him ?”’ 

‘*T was quite a ee child, sir, when I was tian away 
from my father.’ 

‘“You do not appear disposed to give me any informa- 
tion ?”’ 

“No, eir.~” | 

‘But you are a trusted clerk here.’’ 

‘“‘T have always performed my duty, sir. I have been 
in your employ now nearly two years; can I not stand on 
my record?’’ 

. “‘*No; in the face of the stories that are being circu- 
lated about you I cannot keep you in my employ unless 
you furnish me proofs that will permit me to say to your 
calumniators, as you say ee are, that these stories are 
false.’ 

“They are false, sir; indeed, as I understand it, no 
divect charges are made against me. All that is said is 
by inuendos and insinuations, but one thing I can say, 
sir: my record is clear. I never did a deliberate wrong 
in my life, but there are reasons why I cannot go into 
my private history prior to my entering your employ.’’ 

‘“‘ITam sorry, Chauncey, but Iam compelled under these 
circumstances to inform you that at the end of the pres- 
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ent month I will have no further need of your services.’” 


“I am surprised, sir, that you should discharge me 
while admitting that I have done my duty.”’ 


> 
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‘“Yos, I have nothing to say against you, but you will 
mot furnish me evidence that will permit me to answer 
those who are making charges against you; I discharge 
you in self-defense. I personally believe you are all 
right; Ican even respect your reluctance to explain mat- 
ters, but I must defend: my business. Should any one 
ask me about you I shall always say that I have nothing, 
to say about you from personal knowledge that is not ex-_ 
cellent, but I would advise you to go to New York where 
you can hide from these stories that are being told about. 
you. ‘You are bright and capable, and I believe honest, 
and it is a misfortune that this trouble has arisen. ’’ 

‘Tt am very much obliged to you, Mr. Rhadden, and I 
cannot blame you, and under all the circumstances I will 
resign my: position at once.”’ | | 

‘Very well; it may be better so. I am sorry to lose > 
your services, but I see you understand the situatien and 
that makes our parting more easy. You ean draw your 
salary to the end of the month. ’’ 

' Ghauncey Betts was very much discouraged. He had 
been ‘‘shadowed’’ all his life. He was aware that he had 
a secret enemy who appeared to pursue him. For nearly 
two years he appeared to have escaped his secret foes, 
but, alas! as stated, this enemy found him out and the 
‘shadow’ fell over him once more, and as it also ap- 
peared this enemy made the party whom Chauncey had 
antagonized his medium for circulating the stories which, 
as has been recorded, led to his discharge from his em- 
ployment, and Chauncey knew that discharge would serve 
as confirmation of the tales which reflected on him—in-_ 
deed, he knew that once again he must pull up stakes and > 
move on until his enemy should again discover him, and 
herein he was led toa course of action which nearly 
proved his ruin and inaugurated a series of the most. 
strange and fatal coincidences that could occur. 
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As stated, Chauncey had an enemy, and as will be dis- 
zlosed, for some reason this enemy had been on his track, 
and in various ways, as will be sen, had made his 
life miserable. Previous to arriving in the Jersey town 
he had adopted a scheme for throwing his enemy off his 


track, and his device had served him for two years, but” 


as has been shown, this secret enemy evidently found him 


out and was again in evidence with all his bitter malig- © 


nity, and pursued a vindictive course against which 
there was no chance to make a fight. Our hero had tried 
in various ways to identify his secret foe, but in every 
case had failed, and all that remained to the young man 
after his last discharge was to adopt some scheme that 
would once again throw his enemy off his track. He de- 
termined to secure a perfect disguise and get out of the 
town secretly, and by stealth letting no one know the 
time of his departure or his destination, and with a view 
to carrying out of this scheme he became secret in his 
movements, and purchased different articles for the mak- 
ing of his disguise, and he succeeded, and was all ready 
to start out, having arranged to do so according to pro- 
gramme when a most thrilling and startling incident 
occurred which in its results changed the whole tenor of 
his career. 


The night that Ghavesce stole out of town, without — 


bidding one friend adieu or giving any intimation of his 
intentions, the warehouse of Rhadden & Co. was burned 
to the ground, and when the safe was opened it was dis- 
covered that robbery had preceded the burning. 
Whether the burning was intentional or accidental was 
not known, but there was a large sum in cash in the safe 
and it had been paid in the very day preceding the fire 
and robbery. A customer had forwarded the money to 
cancel a mortgage which the firm held on his factory. 
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Detectives were at once called from the city of New 
York, and one of them went immediately to the lodgings 
of Chauncey Betts, not suspecting him of the crime, but 
to obtain certain information. The detective learned 


, that the young man had gone off the night before, and 


* 





then for the first time suspicion was aroused, and within 
afew hours suspicious incidents of the most startling 
character were run down by the officers. It was learned 
on collected evidences gathered step by step that the. 
young man had been some days manufacturing a dis- 
evuise. It was learned that he knew this sum of money 
was to be paid in on the day named, and he knew that 
the money would necessarily remain in the safe over 
night, and he had disappeared, and the detectives got on 
hia track and soon run down to the fact that he had gone 
off under a disguise, and as far as they could learn he 
had gone an hour following the breaking out of the fire 
—indeed, a more complete clue and evidence indicative 
of guilt was never collected, and the detectives at once 
got upon the young man’s track. ‘They traced him 
aa we shall describe, and having a good description of 
him in his real character and also under his disguise, 
they had great hopes of capturing him. 

As indicated, a most singular series of coincidences 
had occurred, and the trail of the detectives was very 
plain because of the fact that Chauncey had not taken cer- 
tain precautions. that a really guilty man would have © 
taken from the fact that he had no reason to suspect that 
he would be pursued. He was simply seeking to elude 
one person—a secret enemy who had, as we have stated, 
been pursuing him in the most malignant manner. | 

Our readers know how evidence accumulates when sus- 
picion ig once aroused, and how ordinarily little trifles of 
no significance whatever becomes corroborative evidence. 
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It was so in the case of the fugitive, and it did appear 
that a strange and terrible fatality followed, as the crime 
which he had apparently committed is one of the most 
atrocious known tothe law—next to deliberate murder— 
and if a life is lost under an attempt at arson the charge 
becomes one of murder, and the crime of which Chauncey 
was suspected was robbery and arson, either of them a 
; leng term State’s prison offense, and here was a young 
man friendless, and pursued by a secret enemy, and 
through a series of singular coincidences confronted by 
the most terrible evidence. He had been discharged 
from his position, his good name was already clouded, 
and the robbery and arson had occurred the very night 
he fled from the town. aT rs 


CHAPTER II. . 


AT THE TAVERN—THE BEAUTIFUL WAITRESS—A STRANGE IN- 
TEREST—-SEEKING CONFIDENCES—-A MYSTERY—-AGAIN EN 
ROUTE—A CLOSE PURSUIT. Fi 


As stated, the young man had not taken the same pre- 
cautions that he would have taken under other circum- 
stances, nevertheless he was very careful, and during the 
course of his flight a remarkable incident occurred, show- 
ing that luck and good fortune had not entirely deserted 
him. He did not follow the main road but took a cut: 
across the country, and morning found him some dis- 
tance from the town he had deserted. He had arranged 
about his belongings with one humble friend that he had 
in the town, and when he went away he carried only one © 
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change of clothing and at daylight he sat down and 
rested, having traveled during the night about twelve 
miles. 4 

Having rested he started on, taking the road, believing 
that he had succeeded in having left no trail for the one 
secret enemy, and having committed no crime, and, as 
stated, not fearing absolute pursuit, he stopped at a 
wayside inn to get his breakfast; he was shown into a 


plain dining-room. After having paid for his meal, he 


sat lost in deep thought, when he was aroused by a 
musical voice, and looking up saw a beautiful blue-eyed 
girl standing beside him ready to take his order. | 

“What shall I bring you for your breakfast ?’’ came 
the inquiry. 

Chauncey did not make an immediate reply ; oa was sO 
amazed at beholding a young miss, so beautiful and 
refined-looking, acting as a waitress. 

As the young man made no answer, in a sympathetic 
tone the young girl asked: 

‘Are you too sick to eat?’’ 

‘‘No, I am as hungry as a bear.”’ 

Then what shall I bring you?”’ 

Desiring to prolong the dialogue with this beautiful 
girl, whom he thought he had met under such singular 
circumstances, the young man answered with the inquiry : 

‘¢What have you to eat here?’’ 

‘‘Ham and eggs, beefsteak, or fried liver,’’ came the 
answer. | 

While this lovely girl was Se aaking Piasites had his 
eyes fixed upon her, and he observed a sad look upon her 
beautiful face and he said: | 

‘‘How is it you came to take my order?’’ 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I take your order?’’ 
_. Ig the master here your father?” 


Sl 
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“*No.”” 

‘“You are the regular waitress?”’ 

“Yes, I am.”’ 

‘*Tt’s strange.’ 

““Why ?”’ . 

Chauncey looked around and seeing no one near said 
boldly: 

“You don’t look like one who would act asa waitress. ”” 

‘<7 am the waitress here, and very glad to secure and 
hold the position.’’ 

‘‘T am surprised all the same, and very much interested 
to know how it is that one so evidently suited for another 
occupation should serve in this capacity. 4 

‘‘T can tell you briefly.”’ 

‘Will you?’’ 

‘‘T am compelled to earn my living”? : 

“‘That certainly answers the question, but how is it. 
you cannot earn your livelihood in some other capacity ?’’ 

‘“‘T am here to serve you and not to answer questions. ’’ 

‘That is true, but mark me, it is not mere idle curi- 
osity that prompts me to ask questions, and do not con- 
sider me bold. In plain words, you appear like one who 
should be waited on and not compelled to serve others. ’’ 

“‘I am compelled to serve others, and I’d like to know 
what I shall bring you for your breakfast. ’’ | 

Although the beautiful girl sought to cut short the dia- 
logue, she was evidently interested. We will say that in 
his demeanor and manner of speech Chauncey was differ - 
ent from those whom she usually served, and yet the 
young man was under a disguise. 

“‘Are you an orphan?’’ he asked. 

“What shall I bring you? I must serve you and then 
get ready to wait on our regular boarders, who will soow 
be down for their breakfast.’’ } A 
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‘The fair girl’s manner and pronunciation were those of 
a lady. There was nothing about her suggestive of the 
simple and uncultured country girl that one would expect 
to meet under similar circumstances. As stated, her 
manner and mode of speech accorded with her beauty and . 
generally refined appearance. | : | 

‘You may bring me some steak,’’ said Chauncey, and | 
after the girl had left the room he became lost in deep | 
thought. He had never met in all his life a young girl 
who impressed him after the manner of this beautiful 
creature who was serving in that out-of-the-way tavern 
as a waitress. 

Chauncey was a singular, ania young fellow, and had 
had considerable experience for his age knocking areund 
and caring for himself, and he knew that a good way to 
gain confidence was to give it, and a little later when the 
girl appeared with his breakfast he said: 

**I can explain to you why I am so interested in you; 
Iam unfortunate myself—yes, misfortune has followed 
me all my life. I will trust you with a secret: Iam 
under a disguise at this moment.”’ ° 

Chauncey had calculated rightly, for the young girl ea 
become interested and listened SOE as he pro- 
ceeded and said: 

‘‘Tam really an orphan. My Pict may be living; I 
do not know if he is living; the chances are I will never 
behold him again. Iwas separated “om him when I was 
only six years of age, and since I wus twelve I have been 
compelled to take care of myself, but that is not all. I 
could take care of myself all right, but I have a secret 
enemy who has been pursuing me, and this enemy suc 
ceeds the minute I secure a good position in driving me 
from it. I had a good position at S——; I have lived 
there for two years, but, alas! this enemy discovered me 
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and misfortune overtook me. I have just fled from that 


place and I am under a disguise, hoping that I can elude 
this enemy and be permitted to settle down somewhere 
in peace. Seeing you here in the capacity of a waitress, 
-and recognizing that you are certainly suited to serve in 
a better position aroused my curiosity, especially in view 
of my own misfortunes. ’”’ 

The girl had become very thoughtful. Chauncey’s 
tones and manners had been very respectful and sympa- 
thetic, and any one is susceptible to sympathetic inter- 
est, especially those who have been unfortunate. 

‘“What is your name?’’ asked Chauncey. 

Involuntarily the girl answered: 

“*Ealinor. ”’ 


Here was a reciprocative acknowledgment of our: 


hero’s confidence at once, and Chauncey said: 2 

*‘Some misfortune must have driven you to accept a 
position of this sort, or are you in anyway related to the. 
owner here?”’ 

**No, I was a a siranger to him when he kindly gave me 
this position.’ 


“Then it must have bedn some misfortune that drove: 


you to accept it®’’ 

““Yes, I have been unfortunate. ’’ 

““Have you a father and mother? 

“‘T am an oprhan; I am compelled to earn my subsist 
ence.”’ 

“But are you not fitted to earn it in some more remun- 
erative way ?’’ 

Chauncey used the word ‘‘remunerative’”’ because he did. 
not like to say ‘‘in some more oes manner ;’’ and cun- 
tinuing he said: 

“‘T should think you: could go to the city of New York 
vnd secure a position in some store, or you might leary 
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typewriting and earn a good salary. It is possible you 
might be capable of taking a position as governess; any 
thing, Miss Ealinor, to serving here as a waitress, and 
being subject to coarseness that must necessarily greet 
you in your present capacity in a country inn like this. ’* 
- **You are a strange fellow,’’ said the girl. 

SL ain ne 

Ss ONeGREL 

**How ?”’ 

‘“You appear to take such a deep interest in the affairs 
of one whom you never saw until half an hour ago.”’ 

‘*T will be frank: I do take a great interest in you. 
It appears so strange to eons one like you serving as 3 
waitress 1n a country inn. 

At this moment one of the other dinars entered the 
dining-room, and to our hero’s disappointment he had 
no further immediate opportunity of talking to the beau- 
tiful Halinor. | 

In good time he finished his breakfast and hung around > 
some little time hoping to get another opportunity of 
talking to the girl in whom he had become so deeply in- 
terested, but she appeared to be busy, and the chance 
did not offer, and in good time he resumed his journey 
and as he walked along his thoughts were centered on 
EKalinor, and he muttered: | 

**l will return here in afew days ae different cir- 
cumstances, and I will learn from that lovely creature her 
reason for serving as a waitress in a country tavern. ’’ 

Chauncey had gone about three miles; he did not move 
rapidly; he had good reasons for lingering on the way. 
He stopped a long time talking with a farmer; at length, 
however, he started on his way and had gone but a short 
distance when he beheld a tumble-down sort of buggy 
Seing driven at a furious rate. Having nothing particu< 
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tar to do he waited until the buggy had arrived opposite 
to where he stood, when lo, it was brought to a sudden 
balt, and with a look of amazement Chauncey recognized 
that the furious driver was none other than the beautiful 
eirl in whom he had become so strangely interested. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


aA LUCKY CHANCE—A WRONG ROAD THE RIGHT ONE-—OVERTAKEN 
—A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT—LAYING LOW—ONE CHANCE 
OUT OF TEN. 


Cuance shaped our hero’s course. He had unwittingly 
turned off fromthe main turnpike and passed along a 
sort of lane, and at the time the girl discovered him, or 
rather overtook him, he was in a very lonely part of the’ 
country. | ; 

“I am glad that I overtook you,’’ said the girl, as she 
leaped from the wagon and approached our hero. 

**Did you come after me?’’ ; 

**I did, and I desire to ask you one question.’’ 

*‘T’ll answer a hundred.’’ 

“Did you tell me the truth at the tavern this morne 
ing ?”’ | > 

*‘About what?’’ 

‘Yourself. ’’ | | ‘ 

**l always tell the truth.’’ 

“‘Are you really an honest young man?”’ 

*‘Yours is a strange question.’’ 


“Auswer me,’’ demanded the girl in an imperative 
tone. 
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‘“Yes, I am honest.’’ — 
“And only unfortunate ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; but again, why do you ask these questions?” 

Chauncey had been speaking in a half-joking tone, but 
suddenly he began to discern that something serious had 
occurred. 

**You are not guilty of the crime of which you are 
charged ?”’ 7 

Chauncey glared as he demanded: 

‘‘Of what crime am I charged ?’’ 

‘You did not set fire to Mr. ‘Rhadden’s store last night .. 
and rob the safe?’’ 

Our hero turned donb pale. He knew nothing of 
the fire; he had seen a red glare in the heavens when he 
was fleeing away and had gotten some miles, but was not 
certain where the fire was, and when this question was 
put to him; as repeated above, he was indeed alarmed. 

‘<Tell me all about it,’’ he said. 

“‘Are you really innocent ?’’ 

‘‘T am innocent of any wrong as you are yourself,’’ 
was the earnest and serious answer, spoken even in 
trembling tones. 

‘‘T wish I was certain,’’ a the girl, in a musing 
- tone. | | 

‘‘Come, Miss Ealinor; it is time now that you made 
yourself plain. Your questions have been really insult-t 
ing; I am entitled to a full and plain explanation. ’’ 

‘*VYou shall have it.’’ 

“Thank you.’’ 

‘‘Tiast night Rhadden’s store in S 
the building set on fire. You are accused of the murder— 
and detectives are on ene track, and it is said the evi< 
dence is dead against you.’ | 

Chauncey meditated a moment, and then deids 





was robbed and. oa 
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*“How is it you know about this?’ 

**You =e innocent ?”’ 

“T am.’ 

‘But ons are under a . disguise?’ , 

**T am.’ 

‘‘And you fled from S—— during the night?’’ 

“I did, and I can explain it all to you—indeed, I have 
explained. I am trying to evade the secret enemy that 
has been pursuing me.’ 

“T believe you—yes, I believe you,’’ said Kalinor, ‘‘or 
I would not have come after you.’’ 

‘‘But how did you learn that I was accused ?’’ 

“T tell you detectives are on your track.”’ 

““Where are they ?”’ 

“‘T cannot tell you just where they are at this moment, 
I know where they were.’’ 

‘*Where?’’ 

‘‘At the tavern; they appeared about three hours after 
- you had been there. I heard them making inquiries of 
the tavern keeper; he gave them all the information about 
you that he could. Fortunately, I was listening. I 
immediately recognized that the inquirers were detec- 
tives, and that you were the object of their pursuit. 
Afterward I overheard them talking between themselves, 
and I gathered all the facts. I learned about the rob- 
bery and the fire, and also the evidences that pointed 
against you asthe robber. You had been in Mr. Rhad- 
den’s employ; you were discharged under a cloud and 
you fled from ae place under : a disguise; but you are 
very fortunate.’ 

“‘Tam?’’ 

On 

*“How?’’ 


“‘They have gone to P——, hoping to intercept you, 4! : 
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They havo a full \iceortptige as you appear a and 
they have no-fear of finding you. As soon as I learned 
all the facts I stepped out, harnessed up this old horse, 
and drove after you to warn you. I will tell you fairly, 
I believe you are innocent. ’’ 

Vos, Kalinor, I am innocent, but I cannot say I am 
g\fortunate. It is terrible to be accused of as grave a 
crime as arson and robbery.’’ 

*“But you are innocent?’’ | 

“Yes, but as you have said, the evidence is against 
me, and there are suspicious circumstances that I cannot 
explain. I am friendless; they will condemn me; my 
life hopes are all blasted.’’ — 

*‘You are not friendless, I am your friend, because I 
believe you to be honest and unfortunate, and I will 
stand by you and aid vou all I can.’’ 

As the girl spoke there came a color to her cheek and a 
brightness to her eyes. She was radiantly beautiful, and 
there was candor and spirit in the tones of her voice, and 
our hero felt strangely thrilled in listening to assurances 
of such a beautiful champion, and wild hopes arose in his 
heart, but alas! there confronted him those terrible facts. 
He was indeed a fugitive, and was being pursued under 
circumstances weirdly disheartening. Charged with 
robbery and arson, and through a most singular combi- 
nation of coincidences he had furnished unwittingly the 
strongest and most convincing evidence against himself, 
but after a moment in the most gallant tones he said: 

.  ‘Itis almost a good fortune to be pursued when my 
peril has won for me such a glorious champion. ’”’ 

‘‘We will not stop to discuss that matter now. What 
we are to decide is what shall we do? Those men are 

\ lying in wait for you; they are two shrewd, determined — 
. men. Some way we must evade them.”’ | 
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**T will seek to evade them; I will not involve you in 
my misfortunes. You had better return and let me shift 
for myself.’’ 

The fair girl meditated a moment. She appeared 
creatly embarrassed and looked lovely as her face indi- 
eated that various changing thoughts were SUSE: 
-itbprough her mind. 

‘*T fear they will capture you,’’ she wae 

There came a glitter in Chauncey’s eyes as he anawered ; : 

“They will have a hard time doing it. Iam getting 
tired of being hounded this way, and being made to 
suffer when I am innocent.’’ 

“T was thinking you might change your OEE en 

**I can’t very well do that.’’ 

“You have something in your pack, can’t I aid you in 
making a change inyourappearance? You must remem- 
ber that you have come along to this point in a very open 
manner. The detectives not getting track of you, may ~ 
double.on you, and I want you to make one promise. ' re 

**To aa oe . 

*“To me.’ 

**What shail I promise?’’ 3 

“That in case they identify you, that you will not 
resist them.”’ _ 

Chauncey felt highly pleased at the deep interest this 
lovely girl was taking in his affairs. She appeared de- 
termined to help him out of his unpleasant predicament. 

‘You are very kind,’’ he said, ‘‘to take such a deep 
interest in my affairs.’’ 

‘“You are unfortunate ?’’ 

Seine’ 

‘Lam also; and strange as it may seem, we are unfore 
tunate in the same direction. I also have a secret enemy 
who is pursuing me.”’ | 
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“That is strange, and also that we should meet as we 
have.’ 
3 ‘*We must not one Eee said the girl; ‘‘you must 
escape if you can.’ 

‘“Yes, 1 am certain I shall aatabe: I am not a new 
hand at dodging, but oh, dear me! I wish the day would 
come when I will not have to dodge. ’’ 


‘‘As it is we are a pair of dodgers,’’ said the girl with 


- amerry laugh. ‘‘But come, you must go.”’ 
_ **Before I go I should like to ask one favor.”’ 

““Well?”’ 3 | 

**I have told you my history, tell me yours. You have 
shown interest in my fate and we have not yet known 
each other one day, but I also have become deeply inter- 
ested in you.’’ 

““You have?’’ 

“‘T have.”’ 

‘‘How is that?’’ 3 

‘‘Shall I speak fairly and gaarely Pie 

““Yes.”’ 

**Because you are beautiful and evidently refined, and 
far above the station of being a waitress in a couniry 
tavern. I was interested in you from the start, and now 
more so because Iam certain there is a mystery con- 
nected with you.”’ 

There came asad look to the girl’s face as she an- 

‘ swered: ‘ 

‘‘Ves, there is a mystery.’’ 

“Will you not unfold it to me?’’ 

‘“‘Not now, we may meet again.’’ 

‘‘Yes, it is possible, but not probable. ’”’ 

‘*“Why not?’’ | 

J ghall go far away; I shall make a determined effort 
to elude my enemy forever. I can stand it no longer. 


# 


Bryasa 
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The girl meditated and then said: 

“T will not tell you my history now, we will meet 
again I feel assured that we will, and when we do meet 
again I may tell you my history.”’ j 

**Please tell me now.’”’ 


‘“No, you have no time to listen; I have no time to tell; 


but when we meet again I may tell you all. Now I must 
return to the tavern.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to have you return there. ee 

**You are?’’ 

Ofer 

**Why ?”’ | 

**You will be in peril.’’ 

**T will?’ 

** Veg” 

**How?”’ | 

**T cannot explain, but my advice is go to the city and 
seek some other occupation. ”’ cae 

‘*When I explain all to you then you will understand 
why I cannot return to the city. Iam half a mind to 
reveal the truth. ’’ | 

“Yes, reveal all you can to me.’’ 

“‘T also am a fugitive, I am in hiding. There, I can 
tell you no more at present, but we will meet again and 
then I may tell you all; but I must return. You had 
better go over yonder to the woods and lay in hiding 


7" 


until midnight and then proceed to New York by a 


roundabout course. Do not go near ——, but keep far 
away from that place. Do not go toward ——, for as I 
said the detectives may double on their tracks and meet 
you when they have failed to overtake you; but I must 
go now. Farewell until we meet again.”’ © 

“You have been very kind,”’ said Chauncey, adding: 
“*T shall never forget you, and if we do meet again I will 
tell you about my succeeding adventures. ”’ 


4 
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““Let me see you go over to the wuods, then I will 
return. But remember, if they do come upon you make 
no resistance; it will be better in the end. Right in 
your case must triumph as it will in mine.’’ 

~ “*T owe much to you.”’ | 

‘Never mind, go to the woods.’ 

Chauncey started across the field toward the woods, 
and by the time he gained the shadow of the trees Ealinor 
leaped into her buggy and drove rapidly back ae 
the tavern. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE WOODS—TWO STRANGERS—A CLEVER TRICK—CAPTURED 
~—FATAL CHAIN OF EVIDENCE——NO HOPE. 


Our hero entered under the shadow of the trees, and. 
was lost in deep meditation. He experienced sensa- 


tions different from any that he had ever heretofore felt, 


and he muttered: 


cocm 


‘It is strange my meeting with that lovely girl. She 


is the most beautiful creature I ever met in my life and 
' her manners are most charming, and her interest. in me 
very strange. But, alas! the nee connected with lier 
life, what can it be?’’ 


The young man walked along far into the woods, and | 


at length came to a place where he concluded to await 


the coming of night. He lay down under a wide-spread- 


ing tree, when suddenly he heard steps. He rose to his- 


feet just as two men approached, and the startled’ youth 


concluded at once that he ep been ene — was a 
, TON atts a: . ' At yi 
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young fellow of splendid courage, and was armed. 
Capture possibly meant trial and imprisonment, whereas 
if he should escape from these men he might get away 
and escape the prison. His first impulse was to 
make a fight, for he felt assured that the two men were 
indeed detectives, but then he remembered the request of 
the fair Ealinor, and that girl had obtained a strange 
influence over him. He owed her much and-felt a sense 
of allegiance. He was undetermined as to his course, 
and had about decided to abide developments when 
one of the men approached and asked him a question 
which indicated that the man was a stranger in those . 
parts, and had probably lost his way. Chauncey an- 
swered the question to the best of his ability, and the 
man approached ‘nearer still, talking until he was quite © 
near the young man, when suddenly he leaped forward, 

but the next instant he lay on the ground. Chauncey had 
floored him with a blow straight from the shoulder, but 
the next instant he himself received a blow which brought 
him to the ground. He had struck his man with his fist, 

but the blow Chauncey received was from a club, and he 
was momentarily stunned, and when he recovered his 
full senses he found himself handcuffed and helpless. 

Indeed the two men were detectives and very shrewd 
men %while one had been talking to our hero the other 
had dodged around to the rear and as Chauncey knocked 
his comrade down cetective number two felled him with 
a club. | 

As our hero recovered from the effects of the blow one 
of the men said: © | 

*“Young fellow, you are a good hitter. TI wasn't: look- : 
ing for that blow, but we’ve got you all the same.”’ .. 

“Who are you fellows—robbers?’’ 4 bay 

“‘He’s a cool one, Tom,”’ said the other man; “veg, * 
very cool for so young a criminal.’’ PN Af 


° 


& 
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ui am not a criminal.’’ 

‘Oh, no, we know all about that. You are no crime 
inal and you are not under a disguise, and you haven’t 
got the proceeds of the robbery on your person at this 
moment. oy no, but we'll go through you all the same, 
young fellow.’ 

At that tae realized how fatal were the 
appearances against him—zindeed, he was under a dis- 
guise, but there was one fact.in his favor. He did not 
have any stolen ‘‘swag’’ on his person, and this fact. he 
felt should tend in favor of establishing his innocence. 

The two detectives lost no time. They had our hero 
securely handcuffed, and proceeded to search him. 
They found various articles, some of them calculated to 
sarry suggestions, but they did not find any money or 
anything belonging to Mr. Rhadden, and after a most 
thorough and scientific search one of the detectives re- 
marked : | 

‘The rascal has hidden his ‘swag,’ and he did it 
quickly.’’ 

» “Gentlemen, if you will listen to me a moment : will 
gonvince you that you have made a grave mistake. ’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, we are always making mistakes when we 
alose in on a criminal.’’ | 

‘‘But I am no criminal.”’ 

‘*You are disguised ?”’ 

**T am.”’ 

‘You fled from S—— last night?’’ 

**T did.’’ 

“Why ?”’ 

‘*Y had a reason for fleeing absolutely RngatEectes with 
any crime of which you can accuse me.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right; but see here, young sasbasuiie you 

‘ tell us where you’ve hidden the ‘swag’ and it will go 
gasier with you. I’ll see that it does.” 


% 
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**T have no ‘swag. ”’ ; 

**You’re going to be stubborn, eh?”’ | 

*“No, I am not stubborn.”’ ave 

**Then tell us where you hid the money.’’ 

‘What money ?”’ | 

‘““The money you stole from Mr. Rhadden’s safe before © 

you set the building afire; the money you knew was going 
to be in that safe last night.”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen, on my honor, I am innocent.’”’ 

‘““Don’t waste time prating about your innocence, 
young man, we’ve got the evidence dead-on to you. We 
know every move you made following your discharge 
from Mr. Rhadden’s employ. We know your \previous 
history—we’ve got your pedigree—so it’s no use to 
attempt giving us any ‘guff.’ We are old birds, we’ve 
done ‘pecking’ for some time. Now just tell us where 
you've hidden the ‘swag.’ ”’ 

**T’ve hidden no ‘swag’ for the reason that I had none 
to hide.” , 

“*Young man, I tell you we’ve got everything down 
fine.’”’ | ? 

“But you’re wrong all the same. Asingular combina- | 
tion of circumstances establish appearances against me I 
will admit, but on my honor I am an innocent man.”’ 
‘He protests well, Tom,’’ said one of the detectives. 
“Oh, yes, guilty people always do—yes, they protest 
better than innocent people. You see, they know how. ’’ 
Gentlemen, I am innocent.’’ 3 
_“*You are?”’ 
**T am.”’ 
**And you can prove it?’’ 
**No, I can’t.’’ 
“You want us to accept your word?” 
"1 do:*’ 
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““No doubt, but see here, we are reasonable; we won’t 
be hard on you. Tell us why you are under a disguise.’’ 

The young man told his story and the two detectives 
smiled, and one of them said: 

“That is a well-gotten-up tale, but, my young friend, 
it. won’t work. There is only one thing you can do now: 
tell us where you have hidden the ‘ swag.’ ”’ 

‘‘T repeat, I had no ‘swag’ to hide.”’ 

‘*You intend to stick to that tale ?’’ 

‘*I do, because it is the truth.’’ 

*‘I am sorry for you, young man, sorry that you were 
tempted to commit this awful crime. Now let me tell 
you, I am an old hand in running down criminals, and I 
never had a clearer case. It’s all day with you, innocent 
or guilty, unless you can produce your mysterious enemy. 
Do that and we will believe your tale, otherwise the tes- 
timony is all against you. ButI repeat, tell us where 


the ‘swag’ is, and prove that this is your first serious 


offense, and I will do the best I can to have a lighter 
sentence imposed upon you. Keep silent and you will 
get the full extent of :the law. You are a mere youth 
now, but you will be a middle-aged man after you have 
put in full time for this crime.”’ 7 

‘“Gentlemen, I am Eonanants I can say no more.’ 

*“Oh, yes, you can.’ 

‘*What can I say ?’’ 
~ You can make a clean breast of the ucla business. ’ 

‘*You mean confess ?’’ 

‘eVeas” ss 

‘If I did I’d perjure myself. I can only swear J am 


innocent. ’’ 


‘‘T am sorry, young man.’”’ | 
“Tt ig for me to feel sorry, for I am an innocent man.”’ 


‘‘Listen, after we hand you over to the powers there 
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will be no chance for you, but confess now and I swear 1 
can and will do something for you toward a mitigating 
sentence.’ 

‘*Do a you may, I can only eatin my Aetiibe in- 
nocence.’ 

‘‘Yes, you think your story will be believed ?’’ 

Now 

‘*Then why tell it?’’ | 

‘*Because it’s the truth, that’s all. Iam compelled to 
tell the truth. ”’ | | 

**And you persist?’’ 

ony pemsisk in telling the truth ana in protesting my 
innocence.’ 

‘*Then our course is plain; we shall place you in jail 
and turn you over to the prosecuting officer, and then our 
say in the matter is over. Confess now and we can do 
something for you, persist and nothing will save you 
from the heaviest sentence your crime imposes, ’’ 

‘‘T am innocent.’’ | 

‘*And that is your final answer ?’’ 

‘ian '* 

*‘T am sorry we must do our duty. Come, and don’t 
make any attempt to get away. We are in running trim 
now; we shall shoot.’’ | 


ye 


‘Gentlemen, up to an hour ago I would have invited a_ 


shot; I would have prefered death, but now I will go 

with you and make no further protest. A strange con- 

tinuation of coincidences have woven a web about me.”’’ 
The conversation had been carried on by only one 


of the detectives, but finally the second one who had 


Leretofore maintained silence said: 

“Young man, if you are innocent, yours is a wise con- 
clusion. Iwill talk with you later, and if you can im- 
press me with the fact that you are telling the truth I 


lh ¢ 
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seo what I ean do toward finding this secret enemy, that 
alone with corroborative proofs will aid you, otherwise as 
matters stand, innocent or guilty you will certainly bo 
convicted. ’’ 
‘“T am innocent.”’ : 
“Despite the evidence, young fellow, there is some- 
thing in your tone and manner that suggests to me a 
vare possibility that you may be innocent. And now one 
word: do not repeat vour story about the secret enemy 
until I give you the tip,’ or you may interfere with a 
little trick I may work.”’ 
* The detective who had dond the previous talking 
looked at his comrade with a surprised manner, but he 
said nothing. Jack Beverley was a man of large experi- 
_ ence and a very keen man, cae his words bore consider- 
‘ able significance. 
‘‘T am ready to go with you, gentlemen,’’ said Chauncey. 
The two officers led the young man beyond the line of 
woods where in the road a team awaited. Chauncey was 
placed in the wagon and orders were given to drive to 
S——, where in due time the party arrived, and Chauncey 
Betts found himself in a prison cell. 


\ CHAPTER V. 
IN A PRISON—-MEDITATIONS—A VISITOR—-‘‘I AM INNOCENT MR. 
RHADDEN’’—OTHER STRANGE VISITORS—A GREAT CHANCE, 


{fv was just after he had been thrust into the cell and 
had been left alone that the young man uttered the words 
with which we peer our narrative: ‘‘Innocent and in 


» yail’’ ae 
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Chauncy did not give way; there was nothing of the 
milk and water about him. He had suffered a great deal 
from his secret pursuer, and this fact tended to make. 
him timid. Ordinarily when it came right down to 
actual peril he was a hero every inch of him, and after 
having uttered the words quoted he began to meditate, 
and he again indulged audible utterances. He said: 

‘‘T have been a fool, I can see it now. Instead of flee- 
ing from this secret foe, I should have become a detec-. 
tive and have set myself to finding out the identity of 
this devil who has so persistently pursued me.”’ | 

During the ride to the jail the young man had learned 
from the detectives all the facts of the robbery and arson, 

and Beverley had said to him: 

“Young man, if you are imnocent, whom do you think 
really did commit the crime?’’ : 

**I have no idea.’’ 

‘You have no suspicion ?’’ 

ree 

“Think well, if you are innocent it may aid you. 
Give us a good clue and we will work it up.”’ : 

“There is not a human soul whom I ean suspect 
unless——’’ s 

The young man stopped short. 

““Go ahead.’”’ | 

“Unless the crime was committed by my secret foe.’’ 

**Do you suspect the identity of your secret for ?’’ 

**I do not.’’ 

“If I had been you I would have found out.”’ | 

This conversation and the words of Beverley served as 
a text for Chauncey’ 5 meditation, and again and again he 
repeated : 

““Yes, I should have run down this secret enemy.’ 

On the morning following the young man was led inte 
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court to undergo a preliminary examination, and boldly 
he looked in the faces of several who had been his friends, 
_ but all he met in every case was a stolid stare, and he 
felt inwardly sadly grieved to learn how quickly friends 
could turn against him, but he forgot for the moment 
how startling conclusive the evidence against him was. 
,; He sat within the bar close to the rail, and he felt 
~ some-one touch his hand, and he received a card. He 
glanced at it and read written in pencil : | 


‘*Do not décpniy' all will come out right in thie end. 
“ oe SLA Dated 


Chauncey turned and saw:a veiled lady sitting very 
close to the‘’rail, and he discerned that it was.she who 
passed him the encouraging card and he felt really en: — 
couraged, for it was a great thing to have one so true 

- and beautiful his friend. a : 

Chauncey was called upon to plead to the charge, and 
his plea was of course ‘‘Not guilty.” . 

‘*‘Have you counsel ?”’ 

‘*‘No, your honor.’”’ | 

‘‘Do you intend to employ counsel?’’ — 

‘‘No, your honor, I intend to stand on my simple oath; 
I am innocent.’’ 

‘“*You are held for the grand jury, and Sten you come 
. to trial the court will assign you counsel.”’ 

The time occupied in -court was very brief: The evi- 
dence had been given; it was apparently absolute and 
complete, and when our hero had made his plea he was 
led back to his. cell to await the action of the grand jury, 
which he was informed was at that time in session. © 

A short time after his return to the cell his first visitor 
was a lawyer who offered his services, which the young 
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man declined. His second visitor was Mr. Rhadden, and 
the latter gentleman appeared very sad and despondent. 
After the usual salutations under the oy circum- 
stances, Mr. Rhadden said: 

‘*Chauncey, despite all the stories I had Higada about 
you, I did not believe it possible rae you could have 
committed this deed.’’ : 

‘‘T am innocent, Mr. Rhadden.”’ | | 

**Tt is useless for you to protest your innocence ; more 
direct evidence never confronted an accused man. - Now 
- listen to me, I did not eon here to upbraid ro I came 
to make a proposition.’ es | 

‘*You can save your breath, sir; IT am not prepared to | 
listen to any proposition. ’ . | 

On, yes, you can listen to the proposition I hdd to 
make.’ , 

“You will learn differently , Sir; but proceed.’’ 

e The detectives tell me that you have hidden the © 
money you stole out of the safe.’’ 

“Ah! they told you that?” 

Cee 

“Where did they get their information ?’’ | 

‘‘Never mind, I have a proposition to make. The loss 
of that money will prove my ruin. I will be compelled 
to go into bankruptcy unless I can recover it.’’ 

“You wish to recover it?’’ | 

ee | 

Chauncey was perfectly cool’as he said: 

“Then you had better set your detectives to running 
down ane real thieves. I know neHAve about the 
money.”’ 

“Oh, Chauncey, do not persist. “Listen to me, you are 
doomed, you will go to prison for twenty years at least 
unless Lsave you. If-you go to jail for that time the 
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money will be of no bariefit to you, but with your free 
dom and the reward I will pay, you can go away, be 
honest and yet make a success in life.’’ 

‘‘And this is your proposition ?”’ 

“Yes, if you. will surrender that money to me I can 
arrange so that you will be cleared and set free, and I 
will pay you a reward of one thousand dollars.’ 

‘Mr. Rhadden, I am accused of being a criminal, but 
Tam innocent. On the other hand you are a criminal. 
you come here and make a elearly criminal proposition 
tome. You are free to go and come, but Iam in jail, 
but I tell you now and I repeat again and again, that I 
am innocent. Iknow nothing about your money; I cen- 
not accept your proposition because I am unable to ful- 
fill the terms. You say the evidence is clear against me, 
it does appear so; but something may turn up yet that 
will establish my innocence ae DrOVE Bnet I am 2 
wronged and persecuted man.’ 3 * 

“Chauncey, you amaze me.”’ is 

« “T do?” 

** Yes. ’’ 

‘“How so?”’ 

“By your cool’ persistence. ”’ 

‘‘Mr. Rhadden, you were kind to me when I was in 
your employ, and I permit you to say things I would not 
submit to from another. Since you have been talking an 
idea has run through my mind. You say you can have 
me freed; do so and I will find the really guilty parties 
for you. I will become a detective; you can rely upon 
me I will succeed.’”’ | 

| ‘‘Chauncey, I am completely aiccouraed. 

*“You absolutely believe me guilty ?’’ 

*““There is no doubt about your guilt; why not save 
yourself ?’’ | 


~ 
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*“You save me and I will save you,’’ said Chauncey. 
‘Young man, I have done allI can; I tell you now you 
- go to your fate. The money will be found some day, 
and you will be paying the penalty for stealing its”? 

‘For your sake, Mr. Rhadden, I hope the money will 
be found some day, and when it is found my innocence 
will be established, and the best thing you can do is go 
find your money, and set me free by proving that 1 was 
not the robber.’”’ 

Mr. Rhaddea vemainad some time talking with 
Chauncey, and our readers can easily imagine the char- 
acter-of the dialogue, but in good time, after many 
accusing words, the merchant left. and our hero was 
again left-to his own reflections, but about two hours foi-« 
lowing the departure of Mr. Rhadden, an old woman was. 
shown into the cell. She entered and seating herself on 
a stool gazed at the young man through her green gog- 
gles, and then without having spoken indulged a laugh 
—a uerve rending, witch-like laugh—dry, hard, sardonic. 
Chauncey was irritated and at length said : 

‘‘Madam, have you anything to say to me?’’ 

“Yes, I have.’’ 

“All right, talk up; 1 am not here be giggled at.’’ 

“Yes, I’ve something to say to you.”’ 

““Say it.’’ 

*“Own up.’’ 

*“What do you mean?’’ 

“What I say.’’ 

“I don’t understand what you say.”” 

**You stole the money.’’ 

**T did not.’’ 3 

“You did.Own up, and it will be better for you; tall 
what you did with the money.”’ 


“Woman, your age protects you from my wrath, other. 
wise I would call you a lying old crone.’’ 
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*“Didn’t you steal that money and fire the building?” 

‘*There is no occasion to answer your question.”’ 

**Yes, there is great occasion for you to answer my 
questions. It may mean more to you than you dream.” 

‘“You assume I am guilty ?’’ : 

**Yes.’’ 

‘Why ?’” 

‘““Because the evidence is dead qacinel you.’ 

**Then what is the use of a mere denial on my part?’’ 

‘‘There may be more use than you think. Come, tell 
me fair and square, are you guilty ?’’ 

‘*You say the evidence points to me as the guilty 
man?’ a | 

** Yes.’ : 

‘Then don’t ask me ‘i deny the charge; I have denied 
it. in cot. ang I am sick and tired of asserting my 
innocence.’ ; 

‘*Declare your innocence to me.’ 

-**Who are you any way ?”’ 

‘‘No matter; let me once be convinced ee your inno- 
cence and I may be of great service to you.’ 

‘‘My good woman, I am innocent.’’ 

‘““Do you suspect any one?’’ 

‘“No one whom I can identify. ”’ 

The old woman laughed again in a strange way, and 
shen lowering her voice said: > 

‘‘T know you are innocent.”’ 

‘You know I am innocent?” 

Yes.’ 

age wee must abe who is guilty ; you may yet 
gave me.’ 

‘*T cgannot identify the guilty parties now, but I ao 
succeed in the end. But I will save you all the same.’ 
Vou will save me?’’ : 


j 
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“T will.’”’ 

““Who are you?” 

““You do not recognize me?”’ 

“*T do not ’” | 

‘*You do not even suspect my identity ¢ ” A 
“T do not.”’ Esha | 
“‘And yet vou and I bias met before.’ 

““We have ?’’ 

Oe 

““Where?”’ 

‘*You should know; I did hope that you would at least 

suspect my identity.’’ 
There came a strange look to our hero’s ae as In & 
low voice he said: 7 

**It cannot be possible ?”’ 

*“It mav be.’’ 

**T have but one friend.’’ 

“*But one ?”’ 

Bee 

“*Who is that friend ?’’ 

**T dare not mention her name.’’ 

““Why not?’’ | 

**I might get her in trouble.”’ 

““Then your friend is a lady ?’’. | : 

o*Yon,”” ’ 

**Young or old ?’’ 

“*Young.’’ 

**Oh, then it cannot be me.’’ 

**It is possible. ’’ A es 

**It is?’’ | pa 

aL 

*“Name your young lady friend.”’ — | Ss 

‘‘Ealinor.”’ dh Ra 


The old woman laughed again, and said: 
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“Yes, I think I know who you mean ; the girl who acts 
as waitress at the tavern. ’’ 

Chauncey glared in surprise, and asked: 

‘‘How is it you know so much unless you are—— 

*“Who?’’ | , 

‘*Malinor in disguise. ”’ 

**Hush.’’. 

‘“‘Aha! my heart kept telling me so, but my wines 
revolted at the possibility—yes, you are Halinor. ’ 

“Tam, but speak low; my identity must not be sis- 
- pected.’’ - 

“T am amazed.” 

‘You are?’’ 

**Yes.’’ 

‘What amazes you?’’ 

‘That you should be able to adopt a disguise so read- 
ily and well. No one would ever suspect; I never would 
have Baenecied unless you had given me, as you did, the 
clue.’ 

‘‘T am Ealinor, and I am here to aid you, and I have 
much to tell you. In the first place we must get you out 
of this jail.’’ | 

“Get me out?’’ 

‘*Yes:”’ 

**How can you?’ 

‘We must decide on that.’’ 

**You mean I must escape?’’ 

‘That is just what I do mean.”’ 

‘That would be a confession of guilt.’’ 
Ealinor laughed in a more natural manner, and then 
paid: | 
**Your innocence must be proved before any one will 
admit your innocence. No matter about a confession of 
guilt; circumstances are all against you; nothing but 
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proof of your innocence will clear you. We will prove 
your innocence.”’ | 

**How ?”’ | 

‘‘By running down the really guilty parties. ’’ 

‘Why should you take such an interest in me?’’ 

‘**Shall I tell you?’’ | 

**Yes.”’ oo | | 

“Because I am a fugitive; I have been accused of 
crime. I know how it feels to be innocent and accused 
ofcrime. You have a secret enemy, I have also, and our 
cases are very similar. I will save you and then you can 
aid me to establish my' own innocence.”’ 


— 


CHAPTER VL 


& PLAN FOR ESCAPE—EALINOR’S HEROISM AND COURAGE— 
CHAUNCEY RISES TO THE > OCCASION—-A DISCOMFITED 
JAILOR—-A SUCCESSFUL RUSE—AN ESCAPE—FREE ONCE 
MORE——OFF TO THE TRYSTING PLACE. 


if < 


“Tus is all very strange,’’ Chauncey. Coal iatgrnn 

‘What is strange ?’’ 

“You are a mere young girl: I met you but yesterday, 
and here you are acting with the wisdom and cunning of 
a person of the greatest experienco.’’ 

‘The mysterious part of it can be explained. And 
now as to facts: I believe I am on the track of your 
secret enemy. I believe Iam'on the track of the real 
robbers, and I will explain. On the night the robbery 
took place, I had been visiting a poor woman who lives 


some three miles from the tavern. I was returning alone A 
! | te i 
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about eleven o’clock along the road when I heard voices. 
I am courageous, but watchful; I left the road and crept 
forward through the bushes; I came to a place where 
some men were gathered around a horse and wagon. 
The horse had picked up a stone and the men were re- 


moving it. There were three of them. It was, as vo. 


will remember, a clear night: with a full moon. I saw 
every face; I could recognize every man; and I over-* 
heard a great part of their conversation. The stone was 


_ removed, the men got in the wagon and drove toward - 


this town. And now comes a remarkable story. The 
morning following the robbery and fire, those men 
stopped at the tavern. We have a man that hangs 
around the tavern at times whom I know to be a thief, 
but one thing I now recall: those men drove away and a | 
little time later returned and said they had lost a satchel 
which had been stolen from their wagon. The owner of 
the tavern managed to convirice them that he knew noth- 
ing about the missing satchel, but the men were very 
much excited and cursed and swore in a very violent 
manner. Idid not think much about it until I saw you. 
When you arrived later and I heard your story, I put 
all the facts together. I believe that satchel contained 
the money that was stolen from the safe before the builé- 


ing was set on fire. I believe I would know the man 
who stole the satchel. I can identify the thieves after 


they are run down; I can give you a good description of 
them.’’ | 

“This is all very wonderful,’’ said Chauncey. 

‘Yes, it is wonderful. ”’ 

‘**How can I ever pas: you?’’ 

*“You can pay me.’ 

Our hero told about the conversation he had bad with 
Detective Beverley, and Ealinor at once gaid: 
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“*T am glad of that; possibly he has been impressed by 
you and eae it possible that you are innocent; 1 
know you are ’ 

‘“‘See him, give your information to him, and it may 
not be necessary for me to escape.’ 


“Yes, it is necessary; I will need your aid to run down 
the real culprits. Remember, when I go to others it wili' 





> 


only be my unsupported narrative. Suspicions will be ~ 


aroused against me. It will be believed that I made up 
the tale to serve you. This is a hard world; suspicions 
are as plentiful as snowflakes on a December day.”’ 

**You are a remarkable person.’’ | 

**Yes, adversity has made me a little unusual I will 
admit, but there are many reasons why I desire that you 
should escape from this jail; then we can act. Had I 
known previously all that I know now, you would never 


have been captured, but ‘all’s well that ends well.’ We 


will bring you out all right in the end.”’ 
**You say you think you have discovered my Le: 
enemy ?’’ 
‘en. 
**How can that be possible ?’’ 
‘“‘Through an aetents ; Lam very observing; I have 
had great experience.’ A | 
~“T wish you would tell me cat yourself. ’’ 
*‘As soon as you are out of ia jail I wall tell you all 
the facts of my previous career.’ 
**As soon as I am out?”’ 
“*¥ou:** 
**When am I to get out?’’ 
**This very night.’’ 
**How??’’ 
“*I have provided for that. Here is a little package; I 
managed to smuggle it past the keepers. You can saw 
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your way; you are not in a city prison but a county jail, 
They rarely have really capital prisoners here. It will 
de an easy matter for you to get out. I was in jai) and 
{ escaped; you will understand all when I tell you my 
history. In the meantime we must act.’’ 

Chauncey received the package and secreted it, and 
tren the disguised girl told him howto go to work. She 
appeared to have all the facts concerning the methods in 
the jail, and furnished Chauncey information which per- 
mitted him to see that indeed there was a good chance 
for him to escape—indeed, Kalinor arranged to be at 
hand with the proper disguises. She had, in even the 
brief time permitted, made complete arrangements for 
carrying out a most remarkable feat of escape. 

‘*You have not told me about my secret enemy, ” said 


Chauncey. 


“Ok, I will explain ee when once you are free. 


I have a disguise for you.’ 


Chauncey was still disguised as he had been when he 
first fled from the town. He had had no real good op- 


‘portunity for removing his disguise—indeed, the fact of 
his being under a disguise had been spoken of in court, 


and the judge had ordered that his fae be removed 
after his return to the jail. 

As stated, the fair girl explained just ee the prisoner 
was to do, and then with a quickness that was wonderful 
said: 3 
**Young man, you are, I am afraid, absolutely incor= 


_rigible; you are indeed a hopeless case.’ 


Chauncey discerned the oceasion of the above declara- 
tion when a second later—indeed, even while the dis- 
guised girl was talking, the jailer arrived opposite the 


cell door. 


“Come, madam,”’ said the jailer, “‘time is up; you 


must leave now.’’ 
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“J am ready, jailer—yes, 1am ready, and I might as 
well have stayed away. This young man is certainly 
incorrigible; he is a hopeless case—a confirmed crim: 
inal. It will be a good thing for the community when 
he is permanently behind prison bars.”’ 

‘‘T reckon he is pretty permanently behind prison bars 
already, madam. But come, I will see you out, your 
time is up.”’ 

The disguised Ealinor left the cell and our hero had 
time to meditate over the wonderful experience that had 
been his own during the passing forty-eight hours. 
There was a mystery about the beautiful Ealinor he could 
not fathom. Here was a girl whom he had found serv- 
ing as a waitress in a dining tavern. Sho was beautiful, 
innocent appearing, and in looks and every movement 
elegant and refined, and yet within a few hours he had 
learned. that she was a shrewd, skillful woman, apparently 
one who had passed through exciting advéntures—in- 
deed, she admitted that she had been in prison, had 
escaped, and was a fugitive, and strangest of all, with all 
her beauty and wit she had become his champion, and as 
it appeared, his good angel. She had indeed performed 
wonders in a few hours in his behalf. He was amazed 
and bewildered, and so the hours passed until night fell. 

-Ealinor had well said that he was in a country jail ‘and 
not a eity prison; there was none of that strict discipline. 
The keeper evidently had never had a capital prisoner 
under his care, as he held Chauncey as he would an ordi- 
nary felon committed for some minor crime. All this 
was geod for our hero and the purpose he had in view, 
for he had made up his mind to escape at all hazards, 
and he really looked forward with a feeling of delight at 
the prospect of acting with one so bright and beautiful, 
4s the strange and wonderful Ealinor. 
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As stated, night had fallen, and it was the hour of 
midnight. All was still and Chauncey with the coolness 
that would have distinguished an ordinary mechanic 
working in the daylight, he proceeded with the aid of - 
the little saw furnished-by Ealinor to saw off the bars of 
his cell window. Alas! he had calculated without 
‘knowledge when he commenced his work. He discoy- 
ered that he had more than a whole night's job before 
him—indeed, it was an impossibility for him to get out 
in that way. Unfortunately, Ealinor in her instructions 
had not touched upon the point of time required, and 
the young man when once realizing the situation re~_ 
marked: | 

‘“Well, Iam a flat indeed! and I was to meet Ealinor 
at two o ‘clock, two hours from HOM Great Scott! she 
will await me and [ cannot join her.’ | 

He sat down and thought the matter over. He was 
determined to get out of that prison, and at the last 
moment he discovered a talent and ingenuity he had not 
heretofore credited himself with. He formed a plan 
and instantly set to carrying it out. He began to rave 
and shout. He was the only prisoner as it happened in 
the jail at that time. Soon the keeper came rushing to 
his cell; as it occurred the keeper had not retired and he 
responded in a few moments, and demanded: ~ 

‘What is the matter?”’ 3 
_ “T-want to make a confession.’’ 
‘  T reckon you can wait until morning.”’ ; 

‘‘No, I must tell where that money is hidden; I must 
tell now—yes, at once. See here, there is a large reward 
offered. Come in here and I will confess to you.’”’ 

Compared to the keeper Chauncey was a mere strip- 
A ling, and besides the keeper knew he was unarmed. He 


did not fear to enter the cell as he opened the iron 
door. Once inside he said: 
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 €*Now then, young man, unburden yourself ”’ 
“Tt can tell you where you can go and find the money; 
J will make a map of the spot.”’ 

‘All right.”’ . 

“Tt may be I can describe the spot to you.”’ 

eryyatt we | 

**T will.” 

Chauncey had the keeper’s attention, the latter was 
absolutely unsuspicious, and Chauncey was a giant in 
strength and an acrobat in agility, and thus having the 
keeper’s attention he suddenly sprang forward, and leap- 


ing upon the jailer bore him to the cell floor and seized. 


him by the throat. The jailer was taken by surprise, and 
for an instant lost his head, and during that time 


> 


Chauncey made use of a small coil of stout twine that. . 


Ealinor had brought to him, and he bound his man’s 
hands and then quickly bound his feet, and finally 
crammed a gag made of knotted and balled cloth in his 


victim’s mouth. Having thus secured his man, he went 


more deliberately to work and bound his feet, and in less 
than four minutes following the entrance of the jailer 
into the cell our hero had him safe and harmless. He 
had performed a great feat, and the rest of the job 
promised to be very easy. © | 

Chauncey lost no time. He closed the iron door, 
stepped forth and speedily made his way down to the 


jail yard, and then through‘a passage gained the main 


hall, and thence passed out to the street. 
Everything appeared to favor the young man. The 
jailer’s assistant had gone off to his relief, and the jailer 


was himself in charge. On this particular night ne was 


acting as watchman, and thus our hero met with no op- 
position to his rapid egress from his cell to the street. 
Once on the street there arose within him a sense of 
great exultation, and he muttered: 
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“‘How much I owe to that beautiful fairy Ealinor, bu§ 
fer her my life would have been blasted. I would have 
gone to prison a condemned criminal. I owe all thus 
far to her wit and courage, and it is a joy and pleasure 
to be in her presence. Oh, that I knew the mystery of 
her life, but be she what she may I owe all to her, 
and—’’ He stopped a moment and then resumed: 
**Well, well, we shall see, but I trust all is well.’’ 

Chauncey proceeded rapidly toward the place where 
he was to meet the lovely girl who had done him such 
great service. The rendezvous was about five miles from 
town, and he knew he had plenty of time to cover the 
distance. It was a lonely place in hills frequented by 
few people even in the day time, owing to a rumor thata 
nearby swamp emitted malignant malarial fevers. -Our 
hero, however, would have waded through the swamp 
itself in his excited condition at the time. He arrived 
at the rendezvous and looked around. He felt assured 
that he had well understood and had visited the right 
spot, but Ealinor was not in sight, and so two hours 
passed, and she did not appear. Chauneey felt nervous 
aud greatly disappointed. He could not conceive what 
could have happened, but he had one consolation, he was 
' free and he was determined not to be taken prisoner 
again. He was informed and forearmed as concerned the 
whole situation, and if the fair girl did not come to him 
‘he was resolved at all risks to go to her. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


BN THE FOREST—A BELATED FRIEND—A MIDNIGHT JOURNEY 
—THE ELEGANT COTTAGE IN FAIRY LAND—THE DREAM 
DISPELLED—-A NARRATIVE—-A MISTERY EXPLAINED. 


Cuauncry was very much Gisappointed, and finally de- 
cided to go deeper into the forest and lay low until 
morning. At the last moment, however, his heart wag ° 
gladdened by hearing steps, and the next instant Ealinor 
appeared. | 

She approached directly to our hero and said: 

*“You succeeded in escaping ?’’ 

*‘T am here.’’ 

“IT kept you waiting ?’’ 

“Yes, and I was becoming discouraged.”’ 

“You must not admit the word discouraged in the 
work we have ahead of us. But how did you succeed in 
getting away ?’’ dees 

Chauncey related his adventure. PV 

“‘Good! I see you are full of eek. cunning after 
all.’’ 

“Did you doubt my possession of the qualities ?’’ 

““Frankly, I will admit that I feared you were a little 
lamb-like in your temperament. ”’ | 

“You will learn that I am quite a lion after all.’’ 

““T trust I will, for we have a task before us that may 
call for an exhibition of lion-like qualities. ’’ | 

“I believe you will find my courage equal to all occa- 
sions.’’ | 

“I know where the money is that was stolen that night. 
Ihave been doing some detective work, and Ihave landed 


e 
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the treasure. We can go and secure it and then we must 
hide it.’’ fs 

‘*We must hide it?’’ 

f Yea:!? 

‘Why ?”’ 

“Tf we should surrender it you would be held as the 
_ robber beyond all chance of proof to the contrary. No, 
we will hold the money until the thieves are caught, then 
we will surrender it. My suspicion has been confirmed; 
the man I suspected really stole it from the thieves, but 
having secured it he| does not know what to do with it,. 
and he has hidden it. I have been on his track, I know 
just where he hid it; we will go and secure it and then 
our real work commences. ’’ 

‘‘This is a most remarkable state of affairs, Ealinor,’’ 
said Chauncey. 

“To what do you allude?’’ 

‘*You being out here traveling around this way at 
night, and braving perils of all descriptions. ’’ 

‘“When you hear the story of my life you will not be 
surprised. This sort of adventure is not new to me, and 
you wili understand it all with my revelation.’’ | 

‘‘T shall await with impatience the revelation. It is 
strange how you and I have been thrown together, and 
how you have become interested in my fate.’’ 

‘‘T am interested in your fate and I propose to establish . 
your absolute innocence, and then we may carry out a 
vlan in my own behalf. I need an aid—one I can trust. 
I know I can trust you, and that is one of the reasons 
why I have taken such a deep interest in your case. Re- 
member, however, that it is only one of the reasons.”’ 

Chauncey, as has been stated, was charmed in being so 
closely associated with one as lovely as Halinor, but there 
was a little cloud which shadowed his happiness, and 
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that was the mystery surrounding the girl’s past. Her 
admission that she had been a prisoner,had escaped from 

j.il, and was at that moment a fugitive, and then again 

tus fact that he had first discovered her acting as a 

waitress in a country tavern, and still further the fact 

that she was so familiar with the tricks and venturesome 

deeds she was performing in his behalf. It was a mys-. 
tery to him how a young girl could be innocent morally, 

and so well posted in various directions, so cool and 

resolute in methods which might have distinguished the 

acts of criminals. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ demanded our hero. 

**We will go and secure that money. You see, I felt 
assured that the old roustabout had secured the satchel, 
and I went to his cabin and lay around, and my vigil was _ 
yvewarded, for about midnight I saw him leave his shanty 
with the ‘swag,’ and I saw him hide it. Idid not secure 
it; I was afraid to do so lest he might be on the watch, 
but we can go together and secure it.’’ 

‘‘How far from here?’’ 

*““Eleven miles, but I have a fast horse awaiting us 
about a mile away. We can drive there before daylight 
and secure the money, and then we will go to New York.’’ 

“Do you mean to say that you will go to New York 
with me?’’ 

**Yes.’’ 

*‘How about your position?’”’ _ i 

“Oh, that will have to go; I have a greater game on 
hand. You see I only held that position in order to 
hide. Ihave told you I am a fugitive, but the way is 
clear forme now. Whether itis or not our business is 
in New York, where we will run down the real criminals, 
get the evidence against them, and establish your inno- 
cence, and ther suxrender the money to Rhadden, and, A 
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we will be entitled to cur reward which amounts to five 


hundred dollars. We may need the money, we have 


work ahead of us. ie 


Chauncey was being carried right along by this ener- © 


getic and wonderful girl. This mysterious beauty had 
taken a sort of mortgage on him and his actions, and 
indeed she had done more, as will be ee as our 
narrative progresses. : 

Kalinor led the way to the place where aie had hee 
tumble- down buggy, and telling Chauncey to ‘‘hop in’’ 
she followed, took the reins and let her steed move off at 
a rattling pace. 


After about an hour and a quarter’s drive Ealinor drew 


rein, hitched her horse, and said: 

‘We have about one mile to walk.”’ 

The mile was covered and the two persons arrived in 
sight of a miserable-looking cabin. The girl led the way 
around it to a clump of woods in the rear, and pointing 
to a rock said: |. 

‘The satchel is hidden under that rock.’’ 


Chauycey used the spade which the girl had provided, 


and in a few moments dragged forth the satchel. He 


had just succeeded in doing so, however; when there fol- s 


lowed the report of a-gun, and Chauncey uttered thecry: 
*“*T am shot.’’ 


At the same instant he beheld a man pavasivite toward 


him, carrying a single-barrelled shotgun. Ealinor, how- 
ever, had come well provided; she produced a revolver 
and was starting forward to meet the man when Chauncey 
caught the weapon from her grasp and ran forward him- 
self. The instant the man discovered that Chauncey was 
armed he turned and ran like a deer. | 
‘‘Tt’s all right now,’’ said Ealinor coolly; “‘we will 


: not be troubled by him again. But it is my fault, I 


a 
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should have been on the watch while you were digging 
for the treasure; but come, we will go. We-must have 
help for you at once.” 

Under the advancing light of early dawn Chauncey 
could see the girl’s face, and recognized the expression of 
extreme solicitude expressed thereon. He laughed, and 
said: | 

‘IT am not badly hurt, I’ve only got a few bird shot in 
my shoulder. I can get along all right; but where shall 
we go. Remember, I have escaped from jail and there 
will be a hundred men on the lookout for me.’’ 

**T have arranged for that; can you walk?”’ 

**Walk? why I could travel ten miles.’’ 

**Wait here, I will go and attend to my horse and 
rejoin you. We must travel afoot now. I may be gone 
a httle overan hour. You go forward about one mile 
through the woods in a straight line and await my com- 
ing.’’ 

““What shall I do with this stolen money ?”’ 

“*Keep it.’”’ 

«< Suppose I am caught with ths money in my posses- 
sion ?’’ whe 

‘fT must trust to your cunning and courage for a little 
over an hour. But we’re in an unfrequented place, ana 
if you remain still and low we will be all right until my 
return, then I will lead you to a place where you will be 
safe until such time as we can safely make our way to 
New York City. We may be able to get through with - 
our business in afew days unless your wound should 
stand in our way.”’ 4 

““My wound will not interfere with our mevements.”’ 

*“Then we are fortunate. ’’ 

_ “But are you not afraid of meeting that scamp?’’ 

““No, he is running yet; he did not think we were 
armed. No fear from him.” 
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*‘But did he not recognize you o 

**No; as you can see I have guarded against recognie 
tion.’’ | 

The girl went away and Chauncey followed instruc- 
tions, and again he indulged strange, weird thoughts in 
‘joonnection with the wonderful girl who at a critical mo- 

‘ment had proven such a valuable friend to him, and he 
muttered as he proceeded along a short distance from the 
old shanty: 

‘‘Oh, what can have ‘Been tier past hiebiry So beau; 
tiful, so brave, and such a friend in need.”’ 

It was nearly night when Ealinor returned. She hed 
said she would be gone but afew hours, but she really 
had been away ten hours. 

**Here [am at last,’’ she said cheerily, as she sat down ° 
on a fallen tree and looked up in our hero’s face. 

‘‘Yes, and I am glad you have returned.’’ 

‘‘Did you think I had desorted you?’ 

*“No. 33 

‘‘Then you really believed I would return ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I would believe anything you told me.’’ 

**Ts that so?’’ | 

COTE aaa | “i, 

‘And we have not known each other two days yet.’’ 

‘That is true, but sometimes one good service will 
gerve for years of friendship. ’’ | | 

‘And you give me credit for unselfishness ?’’ — 

**T do.”’ 

**T am not entitled to the credit; I have a purpose of 
my own to serve in serving you. But after all I may 
have Aone what I have even if I had not had a selfish 
motive.’ 

‘‘T do not believe there is anything selfish phous you,’ 

‘‘Indeed, you are very warm in your praise.’ 
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**T have good reason to be.”’ 
**You are not a curious fellow.’”’ 
“Tam not?”’ 

“No.” 

‘How so?’’ | 

**You have not asked me why I was gone go long.’® Xi, 

‘<T knew it was all right.’’ : 

‘‘How trusting you are. Well, it is all right; I’ll tell 
you. I drove over aa town to learn the immediate 
effect of your escape.’ 

*“It made quite a Benpe uO, I reckon.” 

“Tt did.’’ 

‘‘T suppose a large reward is offered for my oaBtured or. 

“Tt will be, but I did some other work while I was 
there, but more anon. Now we will proceed to the place 
of refuge I have provided.. We have quite a long walk 
ahead of us, but we will be safe when we once arrive at 
our destination. -Here, I have brought you some sand- 
wiches; these with a little water must content you until 
we arrive at the refuge.’’ 

Chauncey ate the sandwiches with great relish, and 
then*he and Ealinor started on their tramp, and as they 
proceeded she said: 

“Our safety makes it necessary for us to walk. We 
will be in peril for a day or two, possibly, but at any 
moment your innocence may be fully established, and in | 
the meantime we will hold on to the money.’’ | 

lt_was two o’clock in the morning when Ealinor— 
pointed to a light which glimmered ahead of them, and 
ashe said: 

“There we will rest.’’ 

Chauncey stopped a sha ieat and listened, and then: 
said: or 

“Tg it possible we have approached the seashore?” A 
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‘*Yes, that house from which the light glimmers and 
where we will rest overlocksthe beach. How far do you 
supposed we have tramped?’’ 

‘*I should say at least fifteen miles. ’’ 

‘*Yes, we have really walked eighteen miles, and we 
will soon be in a house of temporary safety.”’ 

‘“‘And you have lost your position,’’ said Chauncey, 
with a laugh. | | 

‘“Yes, I am an ex-waitress.’”’ 

It all appeared strange and weird to our hero, and he 
could hardly realize clearly the strange adventures 
through which he had passed. 

Ealinor led the way to the house, which occupied a 
very commanding position, as has been said, overlooking 
the beach, and once on the piazza the fair guide gave a 
‘signal, and in a few moments a door was opened and a 

negro woman’s head appeared in the opening, and the 
woman demanded: | 

‘‘Ts that you, Miss Ealinor?’’ | 

““Yes, Nellie. ”’ | 

‘“Well, come in, dear; everything is all right. I’se 
really glad you have arrived; I see you has company.”’ 

**Yes, can you provide for two of us?’’ 

‘‘I can easy enough, you bet.’’ 

Chauncey listened and gazed in amazement. He had 
observed that the house to which he had been led was a 
very handsome cottage, situated in well laid-out grounds, 
and as he was led into the broad hall he saw that the 
furniture was all elegant and expensive. 

Once inside Halinor said: 

‘*Nellie will show you to your room and to-morrow we | 
will talk matters over, and many things that may appear 
strange to you now I will explain; you are safe here.’”’ 

Chauncey would have prepared to have listened to exe — 


— 
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planations at once, but he remembered the long tramp 
and appreciated that Ealinor must be tired—indeed, he 
was amazed at the endurance of this beautiful and won- 
derful girl. Every moment deepened the mystery sur- 
rounding her, but one fact remained: she had done and 
was doing wonderful deeds in his behalf, and he made no ~ 
ebjection to being led to his room. He merely said: 

“‘T shall await with much impatience the coming ex- 
planation.’”’ | 

The colored woman led him to the second floor and the 
young man was shown into a magnificent apartment, and 


as the woman placed a lamp on the table she.said: 


‘‘Yer kin sleep as long as yer please. Miss Ealinor . 
told me yer were worn out, but when yer are ready come 


down in the morning an’ yer shall hab de best de house 


affords.’”* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN A MAZk& OF WONDERMENT—WHO CAN THIS STRANGE GIRL BE? 
—A BREAKFAST—A REVELATION—THE DETECTIVE 3 DAUGH- 
TER—A MYSTERY CLEARED UP. 


Arter the door had closed behind the colored woman, 
Chauncey sat down on a large easy-chair and muttered: 
“Well, this is all fairy business. Am I waking and 


‘really passing through these incidents or amI dreaming, 
‘and am I to learn too.that I never fled from town in the 


night, there was no fire, there was no robbery, I have not 
been in jail, I did not meet the beautiful Ealincr, she 
has not proven my good, true, wonderful friend, and 
guide and rescuer. No, no, it is all a dream, and I~ 
shall awake and so learn.’’ Chauncey meditated a mo- 


ment and then resumed: i 








. 
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‘No, no, it is not a dream, it is real. Iam indeed a 
fugitive, and this beautiful girl has indeed rescued me, 
and it is all so strange—wondrously strange. Who can 


she be? I found her a waitress in a tavern and here she — 


has lodged me in a fairy palace. It’s strange—strange 


indeed—but the explanation will come; I await it with 


110 patience. ”’ 


Chauncey rotived. and despite all the excitement 


through which he had passed he slept soundly—indeed, 
it was broad daylight when he awoke.. He had managed 


_ to carry with him his satchel, which fortunately he had 


hidden just before his arrest and it had been secured by 
Ealinor, and she had it ready for him when he joined 


her on the night of his escape. When he arose he 
- removed all disguise and arrayed himself in the one suit 


of clothes he had carried in his satchel, and as he looked 
in the mirror and recognized the metamorphosis he 
remarked : | 

‘Ralinor will not recognize me.’ 

It was a sense of vanity that had led hous to 
adopt the change. He was well aware that he was really 
@ very comely young man, and there had come over him 
a desire to appear at his best in the presence of his. 
singular friend and good fairy. 

Having arrayed himself he opened the door of his room 
and stepped into the hall, when lo, there stood his good 
fairy. Ealinor expressed no surprise at the ae in 


his appearance, but said cheerfully: 


‘‘Good-morning, I know you slept well.’’ 
‘*You do?’’ 

** Ves. 9? 

‘“Whence gain you the knowledge?”’ 


ee 


‘‘It is after nine o’clock; if you had not slept well you. 


would have come forth earlier. Do you know I was get- 


ting a little alarmed?” 
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**You were?” 

**Yes.’’ 

*Acain,. why ?’’ 

**T did not know but you had fled.’’ 

**T will never flee from you.’’ sug eae 

“That is very nice; but come down, our breakfast is 
ready and while we are eating I will satisfy your curi- 
osity, and explaan many things to you that may appear , 
strange.’’ . 

**Do you observe I have dropped my disgnise?” 

1 FP Vos;. 7 

‘*Would you have recognized me?’ | 

‘*VYes, because I had seen you before. I saw you sev- 
eral times while you were a clerk with Mr. Rhadden; but 
come, = must be hungry.” 

“*‘T am. 

Ealinor led Chauncey down to the breakfast room, and 
there everything was as elegant as elsewhere in the 
house, ‘ind after they were seated at the table Ealinor 
said with a laugh: 

‘Are you surprised?’’ 

‘‘T am.”’ 

**Am I not a good fairy ?”’ 

**You are.”’ 

**Do you think all this belongs to me?”’ 

**I do not know what to think.”’ 

' “Do you feel any reluctance at breakfasting with a 
waitress ?”’ 

‘No, I am delighted. ’”’ 

**You are not very inquisitive. ’’ 

**T am too happy to be anything save pertentty happy.’’ 

**What makes you so happy ?”’ 

ji 


**The privilege of being in your company.”’ 
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“Do you not think there is something strange and 
weird in all this?’’ : 
© PaGuy 
‘‘There 183 do you think this j is my home??? 
‘*T dare not think concerning this matter.”’ 
‘*This ig not my home in one sense; We are trespassers 
here.’’ 
‘‘'Trespassers ?”” 
‘‘Yes, our Deen here is one of cheek. We are 
really sneaks.’ | ; 
Chauncey gazed in amazement; the beautiful girl was 
talking more strangely than ever.’ | 
**{ will explain,’’ she said. 
**Do go.’’ | | | 
‘The owner of this house is in Europe. He left his 
cottage in charge of Nellie, the girl who admitted us. 
She is a trusted servant here, and her only companions 
are her daughter and son-in-law. The latter live ina 
little cabin down by the road. Nellie’s mother was aslave, 
the property of my grandfather; therefore Nellie is 
attached to every one ofourname. Imet her accidentally 
iwout a year ago; she made herself known to me when she 
learned my name and has been my friend ever since. 
She invited me to come here, and when I wanted a hid- 
ing-place for you for afew days I decided to come here, 
and here we are and here we will be safe until such time 
as vour innocence shall be established, which I believe 
will be in a few days, possibly in a few hours, for a very 
shrewd and honorable man has your case in hand—a man 
in whose fidelity, shrewdness and courage we can rely.”’ 
‘“Wonderful and more wonderful becomes each nev ex- 
perience with you, Ealinor—yes, I will call you Halinor, 
for to mo within the few hours that we have become 
friends you are like a sister.’’ 
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Ealinor laughed and said: 

‘Tt may all appear wonderful, but after all everything 
ean be explained in a very commonplace manner.’’ 

‘*‘T am anxious to listen to the explanation. ’’ 

‘You want me to tell you all about myself?” 

7 °F Yan? | 

ey wilk*° 

‘“When?’’ 

**At once.” I 

‘Please do so.”’ 

‘Tam the daughter of a man who was a great detec- 
tive. My father was a widower and he trained me in de- 
tective cunning. He possibly had a purpose; he may 
have intended that I should become a female detective, at 
any rate Lloften aided him. Hewas a government officer; 
he was assigned to run down one of the most desperate 
and skillful gangs of counterfeiters and false money 
eoiners that ever infested this land. I was of great serv- 
ice to him, and in good time we succeeded in locating 
them, and this will explain how I was in jail and escaped. 


Two of the counterfeiters were put in jail, and I was also 
incarcerated. Neither the jailer nor any one else save my 
father and one friend knew of the stratagem. I was in 
the jail apparently as a criminal, but really as a spy. 
But strange fate, my father was-killed and his partner 
disappeared. The gang murdered my father just as he 
had succeeded in ‘closingin’ onthem. I learned of my 
father’s death, and at the same time of the singular fataiity 
in the jail records. My identity had become mixed; £ 
represented another party, and more strangely still, this 
real criminal was a person of about my age. It was one 
of the most remarkable mistakes that could possibly 
eccur. Nothing remained for me but to escape, and onc 


ee 
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beyond the walls of the jail to establish my real identity. 
I did escape and became a fugitive.’’ | 

Chauncey listened to this story with looks of amaze- 
ment, and he said: 

‘‘Ig is the strangest case I ever heard of. It hardly 


seems Poy that such a singular COM PpHEA OH) could © 


occur.’ 
*‘Oh, it could occur easily enough. You know your- 
self how coincidences will prove an innocent man guilty.”’ 
‘*That is true.’’ | | 
‘You see, the friend of my father had mysteriously 


disappeared; at the time I believed that he also had been - 


murdered by friends of the gang.’’ 
‘‘Do you know differently now ?”’ 


UR: yes, and I can now prove my identit ty at any | 


time,’ 

‘‘When did you learn the facta?” 

‘Within afew hours. You see, I was not only a fugi- 
tive but I was seeking to find the slayer of my father. I 
have been doing detective work, and { was acting asa 
waitress simply as a detective. I engaged in that tavern 
eye to run down one particular man and obtain 
clues.’ 

‘“Have you succeeded ?”” 


*‘T have in a most singular and remarkable manner— 


indeed, it was my interest i in you and work in saving you 
that put me on the track of the most extraordinary reve- 
lations and developments, but now you know all about 
me. Iam the daughter of aman who was a daring de- 
tective, a man whom we have every reason to believe was 
murdered but there is a bare possibility that my father 


still lives. There are developments yet to come, but first | 


we will establish your innocence.’’ 


§ 


_ All this constitutes the strangest and most romantic — 


N~ 
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and dramatic experience that could possibly be con- 
ceived,’’ ejaculated Chauncey. 

‘‘Yes, we are in the midst of some very itartling inGie 
dents and developments.”’ 

“‘T am very fortunate.’’ 

“You are?’ 

“Vor” 

**How?”’ 

“Tn having you for a feand. : 

‘‘But are you not unfortunate in havin: need of a 
f iend?’’ 

Se Nu 

‘‘No?’’ repeated Ealinor. 

‘That is what I said.’’ 

‘“What do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘T count my troubles as the most fortunate incident of | 
my life in having brought me to know you.’ 

‘You have a way of saying nice things.’’ 

‘‘No, only a way of giving credit where credit is _ due.’ 

‘Well, I have told you all I know concerning myself. 
I am merely a detctive’s daughter; I am no great heiress 
in disguise—indeed, I am without any dower whatever 
gave that which comes from asplendid pedigree. My 
father was an. honorable man and a man of splendid 
courage and devoted to duty. My mother was a South- 
ern woman, whose parents lost everything in the war, 
‘and who after the war came North where my mother and 
father met. My mamma died when I was very young, 
and from my earliest years I was taught self-reliance.’’ 

‘You intimated that there was a possibility that yor: 
father still lives?’’ 

. $en: * 
_ **Will you be able to prove your stories a eich: a3 | 
' “That remains to be seen; now I have another revela. di 


y 
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tion to make.’ You told me all that occurred after your 
arrest, and I observed that one of the detectives, Jack 
Beverly; recognized a possibility of your innocence [ 
determined to see him. _Idid so. I entered his presence 
veiled; he was in his room atthe hotel. He asked me to 
remove my veil, I did so when a most startling and — 
thrilling incident occurred. He leaped to his feet, hig 
eyes ablaze and demanded: 

‘* “Great Scott! miss, what is your name? e 

‘‘T answered, ‘My name is Halinor Fracis.’ 

** *Fracis?’ he repeated. 

‘*I said ‘yes’ and he demanded: ‘Is it possible yom are 
a daughter of my old-time friend, Tom Fracis, the EgteG 
tive?’ 

‘* «Thomas Fracis was my father,’ I answered. 

** ‘My dear girl,’ he said, ‘your father was my dearest 
friend. I owe more to Tom Fracis than to any other man 
on the top of the earth’s surface.’ 

‘*Well, he ‘grasped my hand and said: 

'** ‘Now sit down, Ealinor, and tell me all about your- 
self.’ 

‘TI told him my story as I have told it to you. He 
listened with the greatest interest and then said: 

‘¢ ¢Malinor, I have a suspicion which I will impart to 
you. You must not build too much on it, and as the 
Jaughter of Tom Fracis I know you must be a young 
miss of great fortitude; but I know something about this 
gase your father was engaged in. ‘His ‘‘pard’’ was Silas 


, hudd, a good officer. Now about a month ago I received 
‘yn intimation that it was Silas Judd who was murdered, 


and that Tom Fracis was a prisoner in the hands of the 
friends of the gang who were keeping him hidden to pre- 
vent his divulging certain information he had involving 


men very high up politically and otherwise. There are 


& 
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several good men on his case, seeking to prove the truth 
or falsity of, the rumor. I myself believe your father 
lives, but what brought you here to see me? Have you 
any clues which will lead to the solving of the mystery > 
concerning your father?’ — 

*“T answered ‘No,’ and after overcoming my emotion 
and agitation following his panes information, 1 told. 
him my story concerning you.’ 

“‘And what did he say?’’ demanded Chauncey. 

*“He said he was convinced of your innocence after 
having heard your statement, and that he had determined 
to establish it if possible. I gave him all the ‘points,’ 
as we detectives say, and he is in New York at work 
seeking to rna down the real robbers. He will succeed ; 
so you see the chances are that your innocence may be 
established at any moment.’’ 

**And I owe all to you?’’ 

‘‘Well, Ireckon the prospects are that I will be well 
repaid, for through my interest in you I met Jack Bev- 
erly, and. I may yet learn that my father lives. It will 
indeed pay me to find my father, whom I believed to be 
dead—yes, to pap him alive and I trust well and lovy- 
ing as of yore.’ | | 

**You said you had several enemies who were pumice 
‘you?’’ 

~ aes" 

*“ Who are they ?’’ 

“The men who are friends of the criminals my father 
ran down. ‘These men have been secretly on my track— 
indeed, I have ssi leading a pretty active life for the 
last five months.’ 

“Tt is strange how in many ways there is a similarity 
in our careers. I never told you all the facts coucer ning 

myself; you will be surprised when I do.”’ 
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**t have made a full confidant of you; it is right that 
you should tell me all concerning yourself,’’ said Ealinor. 

“*T will relate my story to you; but of course, I can 
ouly vouch for it as having been told tome. My father 
was a young business man out West—I mean in the new 
gold States—and he was quite successful. My mother 
‘died when I was a few weeks old. There was a desperate 
gang in our State—men who terrorized every one, and 
who managed to elude capture for years. My father 
organized a company, trailed this gang into the moun- 
tains and captured them—that is captured those who 
were not killed in the struggle—and then he returned to 
his business. But, alas! he had excited the enmity of 
the friends of these men, and the first thing that followed 
was the mysterious disappearance of my father, and he 
has never been seen from that day tothis. I suppose 
he is dead; I have always thought so, but of courseI — 
have no proof. I was taken away by a former friend of 
my father, and as I grew up it became evident that I had 
a secret enemy. My friend died when I was about 
twelve and I was thrown upon my own resources, and i 
have fought the world ever since. I have told you — 
about the secret enemy, now this secret enemy I am sat- 
isfied is one of the gang, or a relative possibly, of one of ° 
those who was killed. I have sometimes thought my 
secret enemy was a woman, but I have no proof to that 
seffect.’”’ 
. “In my opinion,’’ said Ealinor, “‘your /suspicion is 
correct. I believe your enemy is a woman and I believe 
IT am on her track—indeed, I believe I can. establish her 
igentity.’ | 

**You are indeed my good angel,’’ oder Chauncey. 

' Aftor Thad visited Detective Beverly I went to jail to 
gee you, and while on my way discovered that I was 


Tt 
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being followed by a veiled woman. As a detective’s 
daughter, and somewhat of a detective on my own ac- 
eount, this attracted my attention, and 1 did not go 


_ straight to the jail but went off in another direction, and 


fully established the fact that the woman was really foi- 
jowing me. So I went away and secretly returned to the 


room of Detective Beverly, and with his aid I got the dis- 


guise I wore when I came to see you. In the meantime, 
I told the detective all about the woman and described 
her appearance. Strange as it may appear, I at once 
suspected that the woman was your secret enemy, and 
stranger still, Detective Beverly was led to the same con- 
clusion. He said he would attend to the woman, and he 
went forth to give her what the detectives call a ‘steer,’ 
while I visited you at the jail and afterward I saw Detec- 
tive Beverly—indeed, I went to see him after we had re- 
covered the stolen money, and he told me that he had es- 


tablished the identity of the woman beyond all question 


as your secret enemy.’’ 
**And who is she?’’ 
““He did not reveal that fact to me, as he desired to 


make some further investigation, but he appeared fully 


satisfied that he had located your enemy, and he expects 
to identify her with the robbers who fired Mr. Rhadden’s 
store. He is a very shrewd man; his opinion is very 
roliable and he goes straight to his work. He will suc- 
ceed in establishing the truth. We may hear from him 


at any hour; he is after positive proofs; he will surely 
succeed.”’ 
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CHAPTER IX: 


A PLEASANT CHAT—-A RESTFUL DAY—A WALK ON THE BEACH—- 
A MIDNIGHT SCREAM—A SCRIMMAGE—-CHAUNCEY A VICTOR 
—AGAIN ON THE ROAD-——NEAR THE END. 


Eaxinor had revealed a great many details to Chauncey 
which we have merely given in outline, but the young 
man had subject for much careful thought. He and the 
beautiful Ealinor lingered long at the table. Both evi- 
dently enjoyed their confidential confab, and after fully 
two hours, during which time many details were entered 
into, they arose. 

During the day they spent much bie tanomiae they 
even ventured down to the shore and strolled along 
the beach, and it was evident that there was, as has been 
intimated, great enjoyment for both in their confab, and 
so the day passed, and when night fell Chauncey returned 
to his room. He had been there but afew moments when 
a shrill, wild scream resounded through the house. The 
young man dashed from the reom, ran wildly down the 
| stairs, and beheld a sight which caused his heart to 
bound with indignation. Two men held EKalinor in their 
grasp; the girl stood pale and with a resolute look upon 
her face; it was the colored woman, Nellie, who had 
uttered the scream. Chauncey did not stop to ask any 
questions; he only recognized one fact: two men held the 
beautiful Falinor. He sprang forward and dealt one of 
them a blow which felled him to the ground, while the 
other drew a weapon and aimed, but ere the pistol ex- 

ploded this man received a blow from Chauncey’s naked 
fist which felled him also, and Ealinor was free. Both 


Po, 
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men leaped to their feet and a deliberate struggle fol- 
Jowed, and ended in both rascals being disabled, and 


then both were bound securely; and all this occurred 


without one word being exchanged between Ealinor and 
her stalwart champion. When the victory was won, 
however, Chauncey led the girl into the parlor and 
demanded: | | 
‘‘Ealinor, what does it all mean?’’ | 
The girl actually laughed—-yes, laughed merrily—and 
sald: . 
‘‘T am delighted. ’’ 
*“Delighted?’’ 
*“Yes.”’ 
*“Will you tell me what it is that delights you? Iam | 


in the dark; this strikes me as a very serious affair.’ 


“Tt might have proven so, but it is all right. 
Chauncey, I am proud of you, the way you defeated 
those two fools was great—yes, 1 am really proud of you, 
and you have saved me considerable inconvenience. ”’ 

Our hero was amazed. He could not understand the 
odd words of this strange girl. : 

*‘Do you remember when we were peeliceie on the 
beach this evening ?”’ 

"eG. 

“‘You remember we passed two men—one of them 
gazed very steadily at me?” 

*“Yes, I recall.’’ 


‘I did not tell you at the time as the two men passed 


‘on, but in one of those menI recognized ona of the 


keepers of the jail from which I escaped. He must have 
tracked me to the cottage and finally they entered and 
arrested me. Now the situation is very awkward, and 
there is but one thing for us to do. We must leave here. 
at once; we must go to New York and place ourselves 
nnder the protection of Detective Beverly.’’ : 
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‘“What will we do with the two men?” — 

‘*In the morning Nellie can release them, that is all.” 

Within an hour Chauncey and Halinor were once more 
on the road tramping in the darkness, and the girl 


’ remarked: } 


‘“We a0 appear to be the victims of very singular ad- 


ventures.’ 


*“Yes,; very.’ ’ 
Chauncey was enjoying the aaventnres all the same, fie 
within. his heart had grown a sentiment that seemingly 
was to affect all his future career, and he determined to 
make a confession then and there. The conditions were 


smegular, but so, as has been stated, were the incidents 


which within forty-eight hours had led to the conditions. 
‘‘Halinor,’’ said Chauncey, ‘‘I may as well out with 
ae | at | 
The moon which had been hidden beneath a cloud, at 
this moment sailed forth in a clear area of blue sky, and 


revealed clearly the faces of these two young people who © | 


had been so singularly and weirdly thrown together. 
There was a look of eagerness and excitement on the face 
of Chauncey, while there rested a look of surprise on the 
lovely face of Halinor. | 

**Falinor, ’ > said Chauncey, ‘‘I can see but one way out 
of this extraordinary series of incidents. ’’ 

‘Well, what is the way ?’’ 

**T love you; ek us go to New York and you shall ee 
come my wife.’ 

Ealinor laughed in a merry manner as she said : 

‘*Well, this is the oddest offer of marriage, made under 
the oddest circumstances that one ever heard of.”’ 

‘That may be true, but Iam in dead earnest. Fate 
has thrown us together; I have learned to love you, I do 


fove you, I will ever love you. I owe more to you than 
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to any other living being. Come, let us arrange it; I 
will be the happiest man on earth.”’ 

‘‘Well, this does beat anything. Here you have not 
‘known me four days yet, you do not even know that the 
tale IT told you is true. After all I may only be a tavern 
N vaitress. a | | 
. “ido not care what your position may have been or: 
* shat it is, f only know that you are beautiful, generous 

anditoyal. Ina wife I need no more, and in the circum- 
stances which have brought us together consists my 
excuse for what you call such an odd proposal. Ilove © 
you, and there are reasons why we can act together bet- 
ter as man and wife than we can now. Areyouagreed?’’ 

‘What mad freak is this you propose ?’’ | 

‘“Tt is no mad freak; let me tell you the whole truth. ’’ 

*“Yes, ee me the whole truth, the truth must be very 
strange.’ | 

“T wag interested in you the very moment {first beheld 

you, and at that time I didnot know how much later on I 
would Owe to your wit and courage. When I parted 
from you that morning, after what was for me a memo- 
rable breakfast, resolved I would see you again and learn 
your story, so deeply was I impressed. You know what 
followed, you became my rescuer; but for, you 1 would 
be in jail now, and the chances were fifty to one in favor 
of my réceiving a long sentence, and step by step you 
have added aw my obligations, until now I owe all my 
future to you.’ 

Ealinor remained silent a moment, and ihe sald: 

“‘Chauncey, do you know I am a very ambitious girl— 
yes, and I have nursed secret hopes. I have been daring 
enough to hope some day to marry a man of great wealth. 
I have always desired to be wealthy; I have wealthy rela- 
‘tives who have, to use a vulgar phase, ‘snubbed’ me. [ 
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met them once accidentally and made myself known ta: 
them only to be met with the most heartless rebuff, and alk 
because I was only a poor detective’s daughter.. You 
see, since the war some of my mother’s relatives have: 


become quite wealthy, the value of their property inthe - 


Southern States bas risen to great values. Then strange 
as it may seem, although I am only a tavern waitress, I 
have indulged dreams of. wealth. I love luxuries and 1 
have never had any, and now you, a penniless adven- 
turer, ask me to become your wife simply because, per- 
chance, I have been of service to you.” 

‘‘Kalinor, forgive me; consider my proposition with- 
drawn. I now perceive its selfishness—yes, I am a 
penniless ag Fen aneh My offer is withdrawn with, 
humble apologies. ”’ | 

‘*You can’t withdraw a young man. 

‘“Yes, it is withdrawn.’ 

‘Alas! you must not withdraw it, because all my 
dreams have fled—my former dreams—and brighter, 
sweeter dreams have supplanted all my former fone mer: 
Can you not guess?’’ 

heannot, 3 

‘You are not bright.’ 

‘No, I am a fool.’’ 

“Then if you are a fool I am forced to confess that L 
love a fool—yes, a fool, if you are one, has dispelled all 
my former dreams. But Chauncey, you are not a fool, 
you are a brave, honorable young man, and your offer is’ 
an honor and I prize it, and I will gladly become your 
wife—yes, my love for you would lead me to surrender 
even sure wealth, for nothing te me now is of more 1neés- 
timable value than your love.’ . 

Chauncey was overwhelmed with delight, and yet 
there was a feeling that came over him suggesting that. 
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be was asking too much when he asked his fair, generous 
girl to sacrifice all her life dreams for him, for his love 
alone, and he said: 

‘‘Falinor, I will not permit you to make this sacrifice 
for me. It would be heaven to me to claim you as my 
wife, but since listening to your words I withdraw my 
ofier.’’ . 

‘-You do?’’ 

+ egy: | : 

“Then I will ask you to marry me; come now.”’ 

““Do you mean it??? | 

““Yes, Chauncey, and the best proof of our love is in 
the fact that I can find greater happiness in your love 
than in the gratification of my brightest day-dreams. So 


it is settled; I will become your wife as soon as you | 


choose. We are both fugitives and we can at least be 
happy in each other’s love.’’ | 
Chauncey and Ealinor were compelled to walk ‘about 
twelve miles when they arrived at a railroad station, and 
as dawn was breaking they took an early morning train 
for the great city of New York, where in due time they 


arrived without having met with any additional adven- 
tures. | 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONCLUSPON. 


Aaass, as it proved, Ealinor had a friend in New York 
to whose house she and Chauncey proceeded, and later 
Ealiner started out to meet J ack Beverly. She knew just 


~ 
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where to go, and found the detective at headquarters. — 
He led her away to the private detective office of a 
friend, and once inside he said: ; 

‘Well, girl, I have great news for you. We have cap- 
tured the gane and the ringleader, a woman, has con- 

-fessed, so your young friend Chauncey Betts is all. 
right. I have communicated with the authorities in the 
Jersey town, and they are to get a requisition for the real - 
culprit. ’’ 3 , 

‘“And the woman is the secret ones. of Chauncey ?’’ 

“She is the very secret enemy sure. - 

‘“And did she explain why she pursued the young 

- gaan ?”’ 

‘*She did: yes; she made a clean breast of ie whole 
story. Poor woman! she has only a few weeks to live at 
most. It appears her husband was captain of the des- 
peradoes. He was killed in the struggle, and she it was — 
who procured: the murder of Chauncey’$ father, and she 
it was who pursued the young man. We have the whole 
business: straight as a string, and the chances are that 
Mr. Rhadden will be glad to take the young man back 
into his emey in case Bee is aca able to start in beat, 
ness.’ 

Kalinor had said nothing to the detective about the 
recovery of the stolen ‘‘swag,’’ and she asked: 

‘Will it be perfectly safe for Chauncey to return to the 
town 28 | j 

‘CV oss | : 

‘*He is not inble to deat or annoyance of any kind ?”’ 

ei the annoyance of many congratulations, I 
yreckon.”’ 

Falinor arranged to meet the detective again, Raa re- 
turned to impart the great news to Chauncey who 
exclaimed: ) 
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‘*And all this good fortune I owe to you.’’ 

‘No, but I owe to many circumstances my good 
fortune. And now as you are not a fugitive I will insist 
that you go and get the a ag’ and return it to that poor 
miserable man Rhadden.’ 

“He hardly deserves his good toads a | 

‘We will not think of that; the money Ans LO 
him; we will return it to him.’ 

That same evening Ealinor and Chauncey visited the 
Jersey town, and proceeded direct to Mr. Rhadden’s 
house. They were shown into that gentleman’s presence, 
and Mr. Rhadden upon recognizing our hero exclaimed: 

“‘Chauncey, I am glad to see you, and trust I am 
among the first to congratulate you on,the absolute 
establishment of your innocence, and I regret the harsh 
words I spoke to you while you were in the jail. But in 
justice to myself, 1 must say the evidence as you will 
admit, was very startling and circumstantial.’’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Rhadden, I will admit that you had every 
reason to believe me guilty, but now that you admit my 
innocence, I will do now what I could not do when you | 
believed me guilty.’’ 

' “What do you mean, Chauncey ?”’ 

“‘I mean, sir, that through a series of very fortunate 
incidents I am here to return to you every dollar of the 
stolen money.’’ | 

““What?’’ ejaculated tht tradesman. 

“T am here to return every dollar of the stolen money. ’’ 

As Chauncey spoke he laid the satchel containing the 
“‘swag’’ on the table, and Mr. Rhadden gazed in dire 
amazement. Our hero proceeded and. related all the inci- 
dents which led up to the recovery of the stolen money. 

After Chauncey had concluded his narrative, Mr. 

| Rhadden said just as our hero with Ealinor was about to 


depart: 4 
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‘By the bye, Chauncey, I almost forgot to tell you that 
to-day there was a gentleman here making inquiries about 
you.’’ et 

‘Did he give his name?’’ 

No.” 

“Did he state why he was seeking information about 


- me?” 


NOW” 

Chauncey s voice, trembled as he asked the questions 
above quoted, for there had always run through his mind 
a suspicion that there might pone be a party making 
inquiries about him. 

**Can you describe the Sanit oman | e 

‘No, I did not see him Depaul, but he saw my 
niece. She has gone to her home.’ 

‘*Do you know the nature of his questions?’’ — 

‘No, beyond the fact that he inquired very particularly 


‘about you.’’ 


‘Did he say where he was stopping ?’’ 

No.” 

“*Did he leave any address whatever ?’’ 

“No.” 

**T am sorry, very sorry,’’ said Chauncey, and when 
he and Ealinor reached the street to return to the train 
that was to take them to New York, he said: 

‘It’s strange, but wild thoughts are running thronely 


, my mind.’’ 


‘It’s wonderful,’’ said Ration: “how a anak come 


_. together. I believe there is to come great news for you, 





y 


and possibly for me.’’ 

' Our hero and Halinor took the train and rode to New 
York, and on the way Chauncey was very thoughtful. 
Upon the arrival of the train in Jersey City he proceeded 
on board the boat, and entering the cabin turned to 
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address his companion when he uttered a low exclama- 
tion of surprise. A wonderful change had come over his 
companion’s face, and she sat gazing with an interested 
and fixed look on a gentleman who sat opposite in the 
cabin. | 

‘What is it, Ealinor?’’ | 

“See that gentleman there ?’’ I 

oe | 

**Did you ever see him ei e 

““Never to my knowledge.’’ 

**Strange.’’ 

‘Why ?” 

““He is the gentleman who was making inquiries about 
you.’”’ . 

**He is?”’ 

ow Ont 

*““How do you know ??’’ 

There came a smile to Ealinor’s face, and ae said : 

*‘T am a detective’s daughter.’’ 

**Well?’’ 

“*T read quickly.’’ 

eas Ane 

“*That man over there is a relative of yours.’’ 

‘fA relative of mine?’’ 

“XK. 

Chauncey was becoming excited. 

*““Why do you say so?”’ 

“‘Through his wonderful resemblance to you.”’ 

“‘Resemblance to me?”’ 

‘Yes, it is very striking. I will bet a big apple that 
man is your father. Oh, Chauncey, here is a ‘great 
discovery, and there is great joy in store for you.’’ 

The young man had become very much agitated, but 
he controlled a display of it. 


/ 
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‘‘What shall we do?’’ he asked. , 

‘‘Leave allto me; Lam a detective’s daughter. When 
we leave this boat you go straight to our lodging house, 
and when I come to youl will be able to tell you great 
news, or I am wonderfully mistaken. I may not come 
alone, but keep cool and leave all to me. Remember, i. 


am to be your wife; and I am a detective’s daughter. ”’ 


é 


Ealinor spoke in alow tone, but there was wonderful 
significance in her words and manner. 

When Chauncey and Ealinor left the boat fie former 
obeyed instructions, while Ealinor fell to the trail of the 
man in whom she had recognized a resemblance to her. 


‘friend. The gentleman upon leaving the boat proceeded 


‘along in a slow manner, like one lost in deep thought, 


and he had proceeded halfway toward Broadway—that 
thoroughfare of the world—when he was aroused by 
some one stepping to his side and saying: 

‘‘Well, Mr. Betts, really I am surprised to see you in 
New York. ’’ | 

The man turned, faced the girl, and fixed a pair of 
wonderful eyes upon her, then suddenly he seized her by 
the arm, dragged her to a lamplight, tore aside her veut 
and glared upon her face. — | 

Ealinor offered no resistance; she hada ries and 
she was pleased to be treated in just this rough manner. 

‘Who are you?’’ demanded the man. 

‘*Well, give me time to regain my breath, will you?” - 

‘Tell me who you are.”’ OE SO, 

‘¢You don’t recognize me?” 

‘‘T do not.’’ | 

“That is not strange.’ 

“TE 1s Nove « 

Naat 

‘How so, miss?’ 
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‘Because you néver saw me before.’?' 

““And yet you called me by name?’ 

na ad. 

‘‘How did you know oe name?’’ 

** Through a resemblance.’ 

**Through a resemblance?’’ repeated i gentlemai. 

TA ORS a 

**I do not understand you.”’ 

**T will explain.’”’ : 

*“Do so quickly.’’ 

Ealinor had determined to go right to the mark, and 
she said: | 

‘*l recognized you by your resemblance to your son.” 

‘““My son?’’ almost screamed the man. | 

**Yes, your son. 

*“You know my son?’’ 

**T know Chauncey Betts very well, and I knew he had 
not seen his father for a good many years—not since his 
father deserted him many years ago.’’ 

**Miss, speak plainly.’’ 

“JT think I am speaking plain enough for any one. [| 
know your son.”’ 

‘Where is he?’’ 

‘Not far from here.” 

‘Lead me to him at once.’’ 

**Not until I tell you my tale.”’ 

**Lead me to my son.’’ 

‘Then you admit you have a son named Chauncey ?”’ 

**T did have a darling lad named Chauncey, and I have 
been searching for him for years. I never deserted him; 
I was torn from him,’’ 

‘““This is true?’’ 

3% 18,7’ 

*‘Then come with me, I will lead you to your son.”” 


> 
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A happier woman than Halinor at that moment never 
breathed. She was happy and proud on many accounts. 
First, that it was her pleasure to have the opportunity of 
bringing father and son together again; she was proud 
of her wonderful quickness and discernment that had 
enabled her to note the striking resemblance. She was & 
true detective’s daughter, and had proved her heredity 
in the detective line. | 
She led Mr. Betts to the home where she dnd Chauncey 
were stopping for the time being. Chauncey awaited 
her, for he had discerned what she suspected when she 
bade him leave her alone, and the instant she led the 
gentleman into the room where he awaited her he knew 


that he was face to face with his father. Few wordswers © 


wasted; father and son were clasped in each other’s 
arms, and it was a long time before full explanations fol- 
lowed. Thefather told his tale. First he had been kid- | 
napped by the desperadoes and had been carried into ; 
Mexico, where he was sworn into jail by the wretches, — 
and for seven years he was a prisoner in a Mexican jail 
on false charges—indeed, he had been condemned by 
false evidence. When he escaped from jail he returned 
to his Western home in America only to learn that his 
son was dead. Heart-broken he settled down to business 
and accumulated, as he admitted, some little money, and 
then about three months preyious to his meeting with his 
‘gon he received information that led him to believe that 
his child still lived, and then he took up the search and 
followed step by step until he traced his lost son to the 
Jersey town, and our readers know what followed. 
Ealinor then told her story concerning her meeting 
with that son, and when her narrative was concluded 
Chauncey told how the father had recovered not only a 
gon but a daughter. | 
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It was late when the happy uid Beepiated: and all] 
three were happy. | 

On the following morning Ealinor left father and son 
to visit about the city, while she went off to meet Detec- 
tive Beverley. Well, the fair girl met more than the 
detective, she met two detectives, and one of them was 
her father, and the latter told his story and in some 
respects his experience had been similar to that of Mr. 
Betts. He had been held a prisoner by the friends of — 
the gang whom he had run down, and he had made his 
escape only three days previously. 7 

While Chauncey and his father were walking about the 
city, the latter said: 

‘So, my son, you are going to marry thet beautiful 
girl Ealinor ?’’ | | ane \ 

“OSS heat 

The father appeared to meditate a moment, and then 
asked: 7 fs . 

““On what capital will you marry ?’’ eat 

**A clear head, a strong arm, and the co-operation of 
one of the noblest and bravest girls that ever said yes 
before the marriage altar. ’’ | 

‘And that is all you have?” 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

**Is it enough?” 

cn ei Se 

**T don’t think go.”’ 

There came an amazed look to Chauncey’s face but he 
éaid nothing, while his father after a moment said: 

““My dear, I did not tell all; I said I had made a little 
money. Well, yes, but Iam able to add two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in cold cash to the capital you 
already have to start housekeeping with,.’’ 

here were reasons why this announcement filled 
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Chauncey with delight. He recalled how Ealinor had 
spoken of her natural love for ease and luxuries; he could 
grant her both. 

Later the party met at home. Introductions all round 
followed, also further explanations, and later when an 
opportunity offered and Ealinor and Chauncey were 
alone, the latter said: 

‘‘My dear, I have been hinkine over the words you 


dropped bt recently.: You said you loved luxury and: 


lots of money; I fear you would not be happy with me 
without those luxuries you crave.’ 


‘Do not go in a roundabout way, Chauncey, to tell me 


that your father does not approve of our marriage,’’ said 
Falinor, tears in her lovely eyes ae a tremolo in her 
voice. 


‘What! Ealinor, do you think any one ata persuade | 


me to give you up? No, never! on the contrary, my 
father proposes to give me a quarter of a million as my 
dowry, and it will be my greatest joy to give my little 
waitress diamonds and horses and carriages, and all the 
luxuries her heart craves. 

And this Chauncey did do, for later his father in- 
creased his gift with double the amount, and our hero 


was the happiest of men with a detective’s daughter as 


his adored wife, 


THE END. 


~ 
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OLD SLEUTHS OWN 
S ? «== Each book in the following list is written by 
THE KINGS DETECTIVE; that famous writer; “‘ Old Sleuth,’”’ and are 


A Naw York Detective’s Great Quest. - 
@N AMAZING DETECTIVE NARRATIVE for sale by newsdealers ever ywhere, or they 


will be sent by mail, postpaid, fer 15 cents | 
each, or seven books for $1.00. Each book 
contains from 80 to 125 pages, 7x43 inches. 
Address all orders to J. S. OGILVIE PUB- 

= LISHING CO., 57 Rose Street, New York. 


I16—A Straight-Out Detective; or New .York Under a Fiashlight. 

217—Three Little Tramps; or, Footing It to the West. 

t{8—The Little Colonel; or, Fun Around Sea Serpent Lake, 

is—Jack the Jugzgier; or, The Wonderful Boy Hypnotist. 

29—The Runaway; or, How He Got Into West Point. 

2i—The Three Boy Detectives; or, The Story of Three Daring 
Country Lads. 4 2 3 

22—Young Ginger; or, Fun In and Around New York. 

23—Snap and Jenny; or, From the Streets to the Footlights. 

24—Bicycle Jim; or, A Smart Boy Detective. 

25—A Little Cowboy in New Yorks; or, In Search of His Pad. 4 

26—Archie the Tumbler; or, How He Became a Great Jockey, * 

27—Fiyaway Ned; or, The Old Detective’s Pupil, : | 

28—Preston Jayne; or, In Search of His Dad. 

°$—Duuie Dunne, The Exquisite Detective. 

30—A Little Giant; or, The Feats and Frolies of an Athlete, 

31—A Young Aladdin; or, The Old Miser’s Ward. 

32—The Duke of Cmaha; Further Adventures of a Little Giant. 

32—Kefton, the Detective; or, The Wonder of the Age, 

34—Billy The Tramp; or, The Mystery of a Little Emigrant. 

25—A Cute Boy Detective; or, Magic Dick’s Phenomenal Trail, 

gear nee of Ventriloquists; or, Nimble Jke’s Greatest 
Tricks. . 

27—Cad Metti, The Female Detective. 

38—A Wonderful Detective; or, Magic Dick’s Greatest Shadow. 

29—Resolute Jeck; or, Ups and Downs in New York. 

40—Little Dead Sure; or, The Secret Special’s Aid. 

41—The Twin Ventriloquists, A Tale of Strategy and Jugglery. 

2—Amzi on Detective; or, Morning, Noon and Night in New 

York. 

42.—Tracked on a2 Wheel; or, Bicycle Jim’s Great Chase, 

44—Crusoe Harry; or, The Treasures of the Lost Ship. 

eee Youth; or, Magic Dick’s Thrilling Adventures 
n Paris. ; 

S—A Golden Legaey, A Splendid Detective Narrative. 

47—The King of Fun; or, Aggravating Joe’s Latest Pranks. 

4i—Arlie Bright; or, How He Became 2a. Naval Cadet. 

49—Pawnee Tom; or, Adrift in New York. A Story of an Indian 
Boy Detective. 

“0—Nimble Ike’s Mystery; or, The Secret of the Box, 

5i—vThe Little Miner; or, A Poor Boy’s Great Find. 

52—A Boy Fugitive; or, Fooling His Pursuers, 

52.’The Mechanic’s Son; or, From Penury to Wealth. 

54—Tricks and Triumphs; or, Jack the Juggler’s Ordeal. 

55—The Young Engineer; or, Making Her Spin. 

56—Detective Hanley; or, The Testimony of a Face. 

if_—Nimble Ike’s Romance; or, The Mysteries of a Cavern, A 

Ko fiwnaee Bang. The Detective. Ta 5 ak , | 
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BARLOW SACKS LIFE MYSTERY ise | 
ao for sale by newsdealers everywhere, or they 


will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents 
each, or seven books for $1.00. Each book 
contains from 80 to 125 pages, 7x434 inches. 
=z Address all orders to J, S. OGILVIE PUB- | 
LISHING CO., 57 Rose Street, New York. 


60—A Female Ventriloquists; or, a Pretty Girl’s Magic Feats. 

6i—His Greatest Shadow; or, Jack the Juggler’s Last Trail. 
62—Lorie; or, The Phantom Ventriloquist. } 

63—The Two Conspirators; or, A Great Surprise, 

64—-Detective Kennedy; or, Always Ready. 

65—Malcolm The Wonder. 

66—Jack Breakaway; or, Always on Top. | 

67—Weaver Webb; or, 'The Young Champion, 

68—Plucky Bob; or, The Wildest Boy in the Land. 

68—Jolly Jess; or, The Boy Who Won a Princess, 

50—A Ten Day Mystery; or, Malcolm the Wonder’s “Shadow” in. 

New York. 

Zi—A Great Boy; or, The Find of a Million. 

72—Creeco The Swordsman; or, The Man of Mystery. 
"3—Kingsley The Detective; or, The Single Clue. 

74—A Detective Enigma; or, Malcolm Weir’s Puzzling “Shadow. on 

75—A Plueky Girl; or, A Farmer’s Daughter in New York. 
%6—Days and Nights of Peril; or, Nimble Ike in Harness Again, 
77—Carroll Moore; or, How He Became a Detective. 

T8—Grant McKenzie: or, A Boy’s Battles aid Struggles. 

79-——Breezy Franks or, A Great Disguise. 

Se ee or, A Wonderful Pursuit. A Romantic Detective 

tory 

81—“Straizht to the Mark;” A Detective’s Trick, 

§2— Young Dash; or, The Detective’ s Apprentice. \ 

S3—Life in' New “York: A Thrilling Detective Tale. 

84—On The Wing; or, Detective Bird’s Great Capture. 

S5—Under a Weil; or, His Greatest Mystery. 

S6—A Straight Clue; or, Malcolm Weir’s Great Feat. 

87—Detective Paynes; or, A Shadower’s Wonderful is esh ured” 

88-—A Famous Boys; or, The Story of a Homeless Hero. 

89-—-A Great Capture; or, New Tactics in Detective Work. 

90—Desmond Dares; or, Taking Desperate Chances. 

See Wizard Tramp} A Thrilling Detective Story. 

2—A DesplW@te Chances or, The Wizard Tramp’s, Revelation. . 
oe Remarkable “Shadow 299 or, Detective Payne’s Tragic Quest 
94—Dead Straight: or, Harlow Jack’s Wife Mystery 
95—Allie Baird The Settler’s Son; A Weird Tale of: the Wilder- 

ness. 

986—Creston, The Detectives or, Following a Light Clu 
97—Marie, The Dancing Girl: A Great Story of New York Life. 
98—A Close Calls or, Detective Mead’s Dilemma. 

$9.— Young Vigilance; or, A Broken Link, A Detective Narrative, — 
3090—A Dashing Fugitive: or, True to His Purpose, 

101—Clyde The Resolute Detective; or, His Own ners 
102—-Lively Luke; or, Keen as a Razor. 

403—Billy Preston: or, Ready for Anything, 
04-—’The Twin Athletes: or. Always on Top. 
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~ »«= Each book in the following list is written. by 
Bitty PRESTON; that famous writer, ‘‘ Old Sleuth,” and are 


READY FOR ANYWHING. 


* TALE oF momo sbvexruncs for sale by newsdealers everywhere, or they 
| = will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents. 
each, or seven books for $1.00. Each book 
contains from 80 to 125 pages, 7x4°4 inches. 
Cees Address all orders to J. S. OGILVIE PUB- 
TS eae’= LISHING CO., 57 Rose Street, New York. 
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105—Seth Bond; or, A Lost Treasure My ateey. ? 

a tglipiac we and Gil; or, The Wonderful Adventures of Two Acro— 
ats. 

107—The King’s Detective; or, A New York Detective’s Great. 
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Quest, | 
Peat en Feat; or, Jack and Gil’s Great Detective 
ork. | 
109—Tom, The Young Explorer; or, A Magnificent Reward. 
110—Two Wonderful Detectives; or, Jack and Gil’s Marvelous: 
Skill. 
111—A Mystery of One Night; or, Detective Murray’s Single Clue 
112—A Successful “Shadow;” or, Jack and Gil’s Greatest Catch. 
113—A Beautiful Fugitive; or, Saved by a Detective. 
114—The Manordale Mystery, A Strong Detective Story. 


115—The Central Park Mystery; or, Bright Detective Work. } 


116—Detective Dale; or, Conflicting Testimonies 

117—A Strugezle to w in; or, A Gypsy Boy’s Secret. 

118—Thrifty Abe; or, From the Bottom to the Top. 

119—Ramsay, The Detective. 

120—Gipsey Rose, The Female Detective 

121—Young Harold; or, A New England Boy’s Adventures, 

122—Norval, The Detective; or, Dodging and Hiding. 

122—Young Chauncey. 

124—-Daring Maddie, A Great Detective Story. 

125—Red Cecil, The Detective. 

126—A Deteective’s Daughter. 

127—Fire-Bomhb Jack; or, Freaks of a Mystery Man. 
128—An Amazing Wizard; or, The Fatal Resemblance, 
129—A Marvelous Escape, 

130—Only a Photograph; or, Detective Kempton’s Quest. 
131—A Tragic Quest; or, A Baffling Skadow. 

132—Vavel, The Wonderful Treasure Seeker. 

132—Romance of a Salvation Army Girl. 

134—Funny Bob; or, In and Out of Everything in New York. 
125—Great Billy; or, From a Farm to a Palace. 

126—A Little Confederate; or, A Southern Boy in New York. 
127—Nimble Ike, The Trick Ventriloquist. 

128—Wonder Jack; or, The Witch of Manhattan 

1393—Magiec Dick, ‘A Boy Detective; or, Out of the Streets @. 

New York. 
140—True Blue, The Detective; or, The Romance of a Great 
Special. 

ita vanbier Rue, The Ex-Pugilist Detective. 

142—Cool Tom, The Sailor Boy Detective. 

142—Aggravating Joe, The Prince of Fun and PETS 
144—A Clever Boy Detective, A Tale of Magic and Ventr loquism,. 
M5—A Leacue of Three; or, A Boy’s Detective Stratagems, 

J The Country Detective. 
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The following list comprises 
the BEST BOOKS written by 
famous detective story writers, 
and each one containg the ex.7 
wee citement of the “chase.” Any’ - 
“ctiemmaes | book, postpaid, for 30 cents. 


te GMIELO DETESTIVE SERIES @ GENTS 


WHITECHAPEL MURDER, 


ALLENS F. PINKERTON. 
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GIPS ¥ BLAIR, VEE WESTERN DETECTI VR. By Jud- 
son R. Tay ‘lor, (author of ** Macon Moore’’). 


THE DETECTIVE AND THE POISON ER. By St. George 
Rathborne. 


SAVED AT THE SCAFFOLD. By Allen F, Pinkerton. | 
‘THER GREAT DIAMOND ROBBERY. Bvy Capt. O’Donnell. 
‘THE ROBBER KING. By Patrick Turreil, Chicago Police, 
sHE CARTARET AFFAIR. By St. George Rathborne. 
THE COUNTERFEITERS. By Ronald Rivers. 
THE MORMON DETECTIVE. By U.S. Marshal Benne. 
THE FORGED CHECK. By F. Gardner. | 
THE BUNCO STEERERS. By Inspector Marray. 
THE ICE POND MYSTERY. By Lieut. Jos. Kipley. 
. THE ONE-HANDED BURGLAR. By Lieut. Ed. Laughlin, 
THE SEVERED HEAD. By Fortune Du Boisgobey. 


THE een LACES. By Ex-Chief Simmons, Chicage . 
olice 


‘“HE ARMORER OF TYRE. By Sylvanus Cobb, J re ) 
THE WHITRKCHAPEL MURDER. By Allen F, Pinkerton. 
-* You can buy these books at any bookstore; 
aSk for SHIELD SERIES Detective Stories.. 
Hach book is printed in clear type, contains from 
200 to 300 pages, and is bound in paper cover 
printed in colors. Address all orders to — 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
N 2.0. Box 767. 57 ROSE STREET. NEW YORK. 
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| of Kissing Girls; 
=. Or, HISTORY OF THE KISS. 
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gare ONS When we write su, 


we mean what we 
say. .The fact that 
we sel: our goods to 
the same people all 


| This mew book “A 
| ‘Hundred Ways of 
ee Kissing Girls,’’ is a 
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aniqnue in every way. To give you some idea of this book we 
herewith give a complete list of the many titles into which 


i 1% advertisement ands. 

Dy tell you we have somes 
thing extra good—sa: 
real LIVE noveity— 


the year around is | 
proof positive that we | 
please our customers. 


this subject has been divided: What to Expect; L’Envoi; His- . 


tory of the Kiss; How to Kiss a Girl; Origin of the Kiss Un- 


der the Mistletoe; Who Kissed First, Adam or Eve; They Kiss ' 


Even in England; Revelations of a Newly Wed; A Kissing 


Soup Party; Asking for a Kiss; How the Widow was Consolec ;— 


Tackawanna Jack’s Ideal Kiss: Value of a Kiss; The Stage 
Kiss; The Kiss Analyzed, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; How Kisses 
may be sent by mail, Way to Kiss a Girl; Kisses a la Gibson; 
Kissing Games; Kisses that Brought Good and Bad Luck; 


Mouth to Kiss; An Unwilling Kiss; Kissing Jokes: A Black , 


Kiss; Kisses Have Been Called; Kissing Don’ts; Kissing by Teie- 
paone; Lip Culture; Kissing Trees; Evolution of ]tissing, etc. 


(SF This book is fully illustrated with 16 handsome half-tone 
zeproductions from photographs taken from life, illustrating dif 


ferent ways of kissing, and posed especially for this book. Wa 
wl «end this book by mail, postpaid, to any address upon anche 
. 


of 39 cents in stamps or silver. 


SPECI AL”. With every order is included a phototype of’ 
OT ENF ER CEE 


THE GIRL WHO'S NEVER BEEN 


ADDRESS ALL ORDEKS TO 


5. 8. GGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
B.0. Box 747. _ $7 ROBE STRP*T, NEW YORE: 





4 =< novelty and entirely . 


EISSED—alone worth ten times the price of all. ~ i 


/ TEMPTATIONS OF THE STAGE. 


j 


‘ 
a 
‘ 


There is probably no other book of this kind on the market 
that tells so much truth from Stage Life as does this one. If 
there is, we do not know of it. We herewith give the contents 
and leave you to draw your own conclusions:— _ 


t 


‘Ever in the Limelight. 5 
“Propinguity.” vero. , 
** Association.” s 
oP abet Cor a tern gs | 
See How it Sprrkies, 
Gambling—Drugs. 
Dangerous Pitfalls on tha 
Road to Success. 
My Narrow Escape. Bp 
Delia Fox. ee 


Girls in Burlesque Com- 
panies. By May Howard. 

A Nation at Her Feet. By 
Pauline Markhum. «© . 

Jane Hading’s Carcer. By 
Hersey}. 

A Woman’s Blighted Life. 
By Jennie ONevil Potter, 

. Cigarette Smoking. 

A Unique Sepsation. 
Nina Farringion 

‘Yvette Guilbert’s Gongs, 

A Tragic End. | 

Triumphs and’ Failures. 
By Isabelle Urquhart. 

, A Mad Career. 

\ Likes to Wear Tights. .&y 
Jessie Bartlett Dares. 

Jolly Jennie Joyce. 

Thorns of Stage Life. Bp 
Maud Gregory 

The Stage is Not Dererer 

ating. By kd: Bayt) 

Ethies of Stage dro ality, 
By Jessie Oliver. 

Stage-Door Johnnies. 
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” fhe Pace That Kills. | : . Cure For the Stage Struck. 
; Stage Love Letters. Mlle. Fougere. Stock Companies. 
From Tights to Tea Parties. In Other Walks. _ a z 


_ The above book contains 128 pages, bound in paper cover 
handsomely illustrated in colors, and will be sent by mait, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of 30cents. Address ail orders to 

i. S$. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
P. 0. Box 767. 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 


t 
: a 
THE ART OF KISSING 
Curiously, Historical, and Poetically 
Considered, and Dedicated to All 
Kote A he a who Love, from the Ages of 7 to 70. 
IY GEES MN This book might be termed a trea- 
W774, tise on Kissing, so completely has 
Yl Wie #4 the subject been covered, starting 
from its very origin, and touching 
on its history in all ages, climeg, 
and conditions of society. Followe 
ing is a partial list of the contents: | 

Origin of Kissing: How Adam — 

| | Kissed Eve—A Kiss Defined—_ . 

ra ae Mi See The Scientific Reason Why iis. 

ea . ses are Pleasant. 

How to Kiss: The Act Fully Described—Size of the Mouth to 
be Considered—Large Mouths and those of the Rose-Bud 
Sort—The Girl who Claws and Struggles—Dangers of 
Hugging—How to Receive a Kiss. 

The Significance of Kisses: Something about Lips—The 
Sweet Petitioners for Kisses—Dancing and Kissing~ 
Electric Kissing Parties—Kissing under the Mistlotog~ 
New Year's Kissing in Old New York. | | 

Kissing in Different Countries: In Arabia, Egypt, Russia, F4. 
land, Iceland, Paraguay—A Pleasing but Perplexing Nor- 
wegian Custom—The ‘‘ Blue Laws” of Connecticut—Kiss- 
ing in the Eyes of the Law—Money Value of aStolen Kiss. 

Different Kinds of Kisses: The Long Kiss, the Icy, the West- 
ern—How College Girls Kiss—Platonic Kisses—The Kiss 
as a Punishment—The Kiss after Marriage—Stolen Kisses, 

Kisses as Rewards of Genius—The Part Osculation hag Played 
in Politics—Curious Bargains for Kisses—What Legailv 
Constitutes a Kiss, 

Excuses for Kissing: How all Nature Justifies the Practice~ 
The Gluttony of Kissing—Excuses for not Kissing—Kige 
sing Experiences—The Kiss of the Spanish Girl. ' 

The Important Consequences Connected with Kissing—How, 

*,  aChild’s Kiss Affected the Course of a Desperate Man— - 

f Kissing in Tunnels—Kissing the Cook. 


The “ Art of Kissing ”’ contains 103 pages of closely printed: 
type matter, is bound in heavy paper cover with handsome! 
cover illustration, and will be sent to any address by mail,’ 
‘postpaid, upon receipt of 30 cents in U.S. stamns or postak 
‘money order. Addregs all orders to 


_ J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BO. Box 767. 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORE 
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Girls, | Have Something to Tell You 


and you will find it in the boo” 





By 
A, Woman of the World 


_ The hunt for happiness ts universal—continuing fra 
the cradle to the grave—and the science of happy living 
is one well worth study. This book gives a series of plain 
talks by a woman who knows what she is talkng about. 
She explains how girls may become happy wives, 
and bachelors become happy husbands. It contaiss come 
plete instructions for declaring intentions, accepting vows, 
and retaining affections, both before and after marriage, 
It also tells plainly howto begin courting; the way to get — 
over bashfulness; the way to “brace up and be a man’$ 
the wey to find the soft spot in a sweetheart’s heart; how 
‘to bring about a proposal; about the wedding day, the 
bride’s dress, veil, hat, parasol, bouquet, bridesmaids, the 
‘groom’s clothes, the best man, the minister, the music, rice, 
‘flowers, etc. aes Pia | 

‘Added to this is a word-picture of the curious ctuse 
toms of courting and marrying in foreign lands and ane 
cient times, which makes altogether a book some part of, 
‘which is bound to prove of interest to the reader, be he 
oid or young, grave or gay, studious or thoughtless. i 
. Remember, from some one little thing in this book you, 
nay be spared a life of misery. ee Haat 
The book contains 122 pages, printed in 1arge type on 
_ good paper, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any; 
address, on receipt of Price, 30 cents. ' ~ 
og 


: 
» J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FUREKA DETECTIVE STORES. Fureka Detective Series NY 


§ KING DAN, THE . 

he ee, All of the books in the 
Eureka Series are clever de- 
tective stories, and each one of 
those mentioned below has re-’ 
ceived the heartiest recommen~ 
dation. Ask for the Eureka 


Series dectective books. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS POST 
PAID. 


1. Inspector Henderson, the Cen= 
tral Office Detective, 
By H. I. Hancock 


a. wr. Goonpr. 
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3. Detective Johnson of New Orleans............ By H. I. Hancock 
4. Harry Blount, the Detective.....................--- By T. J. Flanagan 
5. Harry Sharp, the New York Detective........ By H. Rockwood 
6. Private Detective No. 39...................- By John. W. .Postgate 
9. A Study in Scarlet...............--.----- acca By A. Conan Doyle 
11. The Man Who Vanished.............---....0--- By Fergus W. Hume 
SS Pie WV PAC wo Reece peck ceusec pba e stage tee By T. Hanshev 
15. The Frozen Pirate..................-...cssseseee-oo-- By W .Clark Russel 
16. Mystery of a Hansom a ci caeee By Fergus W. Hume 
18. No. 99; A Detective Story.................------- By Arthur Griffith 
19. The Sign of the Four...............2.2...20...00---- By A. Conan Doyle 
25. King Dan, The Factory Detective......._........ By G. W. Goode 
31. The Old Mill Mystery...................-.------- By A. W. Marchmont 
32. Five Sherlock Holmes Stories................ By A. Conan Doyle 
es RO MRED EROS Mh stages soak eh coe sme By Helen B. Mathers 
36. Macon Moore, the Southern Detective...............- By Taylor 
BY) Mirinter ec 6cG 5 a Bie titecsdes By Emile Gaboriaw 
38. The Honor of the Name.....................--- By Emile Gaboriaw:. 
39: The Widow Lerouge.......-.....sccsssssseesteee-- By Emile Gaboriau. 
G7) The ite: Ol a he en ici itiena nian By Emile Gaboriau: 


You can obtain the Eureka Series books where you 
bought this one, or we will mail them to you, postpaid, 
for 30 cents each. Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 57 Rose St., NEW YORK 








‘WHAT THE BELL BOY SAW! 
WHAT THE BELL BOY HEARD! 


READ 


THE CONFESSIONS 


a OF A BELL BOY= © 


| ele TRO TROT LOM | 
Chapters Bait! Pictures 








Twenty [ @\P@ | Plenty 4 
ae TY 
a : | : % 3 
: {The Live-Wire Book for Live- Wire People) .~* gh 
; | 4 
be: 
| BUY IT NOW! | 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BELL BOY cone 
tains 109 solid pages of reading matter, illustrated, 
is bound in heavy lithographed paper covers, and 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of price, 30 cents. Address orders to 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
£, O.BOX 767, C.H.STA. 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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-OGILVIE’S HAND BOOK SERIES 
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The Old Witches’ Dream Book 
and Fortune Teller. 

Two Hundred After-Dinner 

’ Stories. 

The Swindlers of America. 

Art of Ventriloquism. —_ 

Howard Thurston’s Card 
Tricks. 

Your Hand is Your Fortune. 

Southwick’s Jokes and Recita- 
tions. 

Southwick’s Irish Dialect 
Poems and Recitations. 

Fortune Telling by Cards, 
Vice, Crystal, Etc. 

Carter's Magic and Magicians. 

Taylors Popular Recitations. 

Love, Courtship and Marriage. 

Temptations of the Stage. 

Behind the Scenes. 

Children’s Recitations. 

Recitations For Little People. 

A Hundred Ways of Kissing 
Girls. 


Any of these books will be mailed 


cents. 


Amateur’s Guide to : 
How to Entertain a Social Party. 
How to Woo and How to Win. 


Five Hundred Toasts. 

A Thousand Conundrums. 

How to Read Character by 
Handwriting. — 

The Art of Kissing. ° 

Palmistry. ee ga 

How to Become Beautiful. 

The Album Writer’s Friend. 

The Confessions of a Young 
Girl. 

Vail’s Dream Book. 

Pocket Manual of Useful fn- 
formation. 

Stage Secrets. 

Swindlers of America. 

Health: Hints 


The following list contains the BEst | 
that is written on dreams, recitg- 
tions and the art of DOING THINGs. All 
of them are well printed, and bound 
in handsome colored covers, most of 
them being illustrated throughout. 


Twelve Hundred New Riddles. 

Model Letter Writer. | 

Gipsy Dream Book and Fortune Teller. 
Magic and Mystery. ' 


ay 


~~ 


Fifteen Hundred Conun- 


drums. 
Confessions of a Bell Boy. 
Society’s Prodigal. 
How to Answer the 
Wanted Advertisement. 
How to Talk and Debate. 


Help 


Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 767, C. H. STA. 


57 ROSE $T., NEW YORK 


, postpaid, for 30! 
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’ FORTUNE - TELLING 


CARDS, DICH, 
and ) 
CRYSTAL. 


Here, indeed, is a book everg 
young man or woman should have | 
You must have often noticed 2; 
card parties, while sitting or stand 

‘ing around waiting for late arrivak 
to come, there are a few moments 
when you wish they'd start, or you wish there 
was “something doing.” Just at this moment is 
oe chance to make a hit with your fortune-telling 
y cards. No matter how poor you are at it, ths 
crowd will flock around you four and five deep. You 
will be the king bee, as it were, and you will have 
the inward pleasure of making the others feel 
like a iong skirt on a rainy day—very damp. In 
addition to the above, ‘“‘Fortune-Telling by the Magis 
Crystal” is gone into in detail, giving all the symbols 
for a correct divination of the future. ‘The Oracu- 
lum: or, Napoleon Buonaparte’s Book of Fate” (es- 
pecially translated) is given here for perhaps the first 
‘time in the English language. A table of questions 
generally applicable has been compiled, and 16 pages 
of answers, to suit any temperament or individuality, 
are given. “Fortune-Telling With Dice” is very com- 
plete, giving an assorted list of 82 answers to ques: 
. sions for every possible throw of two dice. Get this 
‘book, study it, and use it at the first opportunity, 
_and if the girls don’t say you are certainly IT we'd 
‘ yefund the money. Here’s a chance to make a hit, | 
; The book contains 100 pages, fully illustrated, 19. 
"pound in paper cover, and will be sent by mail, post 
_ paid, on receipt of price, 30 cents.. Address , 


J. §. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ 
| ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 












| in selling books to you, is to 
Si have you feel that you are 
@ getting your money’s worth. 

) We therefore desire to cali, 
gy 4 hang special attention to the 
vi following 


fi AN 


\ Four Books in 
ONE, 


} rane are Courting, 
which Hf You want to Court, or 
You want ‘to be Courtcd, 


‘you should obtain at the earliest possible moment: 


HOW TO WOO: WHEN AND WHOM, which gives full and 
interesting rules for the etiquette of courtship, the time and 
place for conducting the same, and some good advice as te 
the selection of your partner or life. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, which tells how to win the 
favor of the ladies, how to begin and end a courtship, and 
how to ‘‘ Pop the Question ;”” and also gives full information 
in regerd to the invitations, gifts, ushers, bridesmaids, ccn- 
duct of the wedding ceremony, etc., etc. 


THE LOVER’S GUIDE, which givaethb flirtations of the hand- 
kerchief, parasol, glove, fan and napkin ; also, the language of 
flowers ; how to kiss deliciously ; and a cure for bashfulness, 


 FHE POPULAR LETTER WRITER, which tells how to write 


el social, and love letters, giving numerous examples 


This valuable work, containing the four books above 
mentioned, is issued in one volume under the titl 
HOW TO WOO, and it will be sent to any address, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 30 cents in U.S. postage 
stamps or money. Address all orders to 


_J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
_ P.0, Box 767 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORR. 





St 98 WORTH FOR 30 GENTS 


OLD SECRETS AND NEW DISC COVERIES 


CONTAINS INFORMATION OF RARE VALUE FOR ALL CLASSES, | 
IN ALL CONDITIONS OF SOCIETY. 


This book is a combina- 
tion of six books, each com- 
plete in itself, ‘and which , 
were formerly published at ; 
25 cents per copy. Fol 
lowing are the titles of thal 
six books contained ‘in { 
OLD SECRETS AND NEW 
DISCOVERIHS: 


Old Secrets: |. 
Secrets for Farmers; 
Preserving Secrets: | 





Secrets for the House- 
wife. and 

The Secret of Money 
Serene. by P. T. Bar~ 


This "Book Tells how to 
make persons at a dis- 
tance tiie. of you—Something all lovers should know. 

Wt Tells how you can charm those you meet and make them iove you. 

it Tells how Spiritualists and others can make writing appear on the 

' arm in blood characters, as performed by Foster and all noted 
magicians. 

It Tells how to make a cheap Galvanic Battery; how to plate and gild 
without a battery; how to make a candle burn all night; how to 
make a clock for 25 cents; how. to detect counterfeit money; 
how to banish and prevent mosquitoes from biting; how to make | 
yellow butter in winter; Circassian curling fluid; Sympathetic or 
Secret Writing Ink; Cologne Water; Artificial Honey; Stammer- 
ing; to copy letters without a press; to obtain fresh-blown flowers 
in winter; to make good burning candles from lard. 

Wt Tells how to make a horse eppear as though he was badly foundered; 
to make a horse temporarily lame: how to make him stand by his 
food and not eat it; how to cure a horse from the crib or sucking 
wind; how to put a young countenance on the horse; how to 
cover up the heaves; how to make him appear as if he had the 
glanders; how to make a true-pulling horse balk; how to nerve 
a horse that is lame, “etc. THese horse secrets are being continu- 
ally sold at one dollar each. 

ait Tells how to make the eggs of Pharo’s Gakpents, from which, when 
lighted, though but the size of a pea, there issues from it @ 
coiling, hissing serpent, wonderful in length and similarity to 2 
genuine serpent. 

| It Tells of a simple and ingenious method for copying any kind of 
drawing or picture. And more wonderful still, how to print 
pictures from the print itself. 

It Tells how to perform the Davenport Brothers’ “Spirit Mysteries,”% 

so that any person can astonish an audience, as has been done. 





re 


Also sceres of other wonderful things which we have no room’ 
to mention. 


OLD SECRETS AND NEW DISCOVERIES contains over 250 solid 


pages of reading matter, but will 
be mailed to any address Postage stamps 
taken in payment for it the same as ‘cash. Your money back if book ig 
not as advertised. Address all orders ta i 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P, 0. BOX 767, C. H. STA. 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 





OLD WITCHES’ DREAM BOOK 


COMPLETE FORTUNE TELLER» 


You dream Heat anon else does, but can you ine 
terpret them-‘do you understand what your dreain, 
jportends? If you wish to know what it means, you 
should buy this book, which contains the full and cor- 
rect interpretation of all dreams and their lucky num- 


bers. This book is also the most rs fortune teller 
on the market. 


We give here wit a partial list of the contents: 


Dreams and Their Interpretations. 


Paimistry, or Telling Fortunes ey the. 
Lines of the Hand. 


Fortune Telling by the Grounds in a Tea 
or Coffee Cup. 

How to Read Your Fortune by the White 
ofan Egg. | 

How to Determine the Lucky and Un- 
lucky Days of any month in the year. 

How to Ascertain Whether You vill 
Marry Soon. 


Fortune Telling by Cards, Including the 
Italian Method. 


The book contains 128 pages, set in new, large clea) 
jtype, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of 30 cents. 

Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P O. Box 767 57 ROSE STREET, NEW YOR 





GET A PACK OF | 


ravetation Fortune Telling Cards. 


’ 


and have a good evening’s fun in 
telling the fortune of your friends 


Here is a deck of 52 fortune telling 
cards, each card similar in appearance 
and of the same value, name and se-: 
quence as a deck of regular playing 
cards, being 34x2% inches in size, 
handsomely printed with attractive orig- 
inal back design, and two fortune tell- 
ing predictions printed on the face of each card. 
Designed by a man noted for his uncanny perform- 
ances in card conjuring, these cards produce results as 
mystifying as they are fascinating. — ‘They answer ques- 
tions on love, business, health, wealth, the past, present 
or future in weirdly accurate and truthful fashion...” In- 
structions with each pack. | é 
REVELATION FORTUNE. TELLING CARDS 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Price, $1.00. 


- 





American Fortuse 

Telling Cards 
‘consist of a deck of 36 cards, 
not playing cards, size 3x2 
inches, each card containing 
a different design of scenes | 
or persons, printed in colors. 
Full instructions in Dott: 
English and German fo 
telling fortunes with these: 


. cards are enclosed witt: 
each agri Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Price. 
t# SRASEN 





50 Cents? | 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY a 
‘Box 767, City Hall Sta. 57 Rose Street, New York 


. 
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This book was not written with the idea of advisines 
people not to marry, but rather with a view to giving 
them advice as to whom NOT te marry. You car 


readily see how important the marriage question is 


how it will come into your life, and how your decisios_ 

_ gmay be your uplifting or your downfall. 

i This is a question no one is free from, and this: 

*>o0k will not only help you to decide, but will result 
in life-long happiness. “The genius of selection iz 


the rarest of faculties.” 


The following is a list of contents : 


Yon’'t Marry for Beauty Alone. 
Don’t Marry for Money. 
Don’t MarryaVerySmallMan, 
Don’t Marry too Young. 
Don’t Marry a Coquette. 
Don’t Elope to Marry. 
Don’t Dally About Proposing. 
Son’t Marry a Drunkard. 
Don’t Marry a Spendthrift. 
Don’t Marry a Miser. 
Don’t Marry Far Apart in 
Ages. 


Den’t Marry too Old. 
Don’t Marry Odd Sizes. 
Don’t Marry a Clown. 
Don’t Marry a Dude. 
rth on From Pity. 
Bont Ma for 
ovine. an Ideal 


Don’t Break 2 Marriage 
Promise. 


Don’t Marry For Spite. 

Don’t Mitten a Mechanic. 

Don’t Marry a Man too Poor. 

Don’t Marry a Crank. 

Don't Marry Fine Feathers. 

Don’t Marry Without Love. 

Don’t Marry a Stingy Man. 

Don’t Marry too Hastily. 

Don’t be too Siow About It, 

Don’t Marry a Silly Girl. 

Don’t Expect too Much ig 
Marriage. 

Don’t Marry a Fop. 

Don’t Marry in Fun. 

Don’t Spurn a Man for His 
Poverty. 

Don’t Marry Recklessly. 


This book contains 112 pages, size 7x43 inches}: 
_ Printed in large type on good quality paper, is bound, 
in durable paper cover, and will be sent by mail, post- 
' paid, to any address upon receipt of 30 cents in U. 9, 
‘Stamps or postal money order. Address all orders to 


3.8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2.0. Box 787. 


37 BOSE STREET, NEW YORE 
\ gs 
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GASKELL’S. 


"COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP 


By PROFESSOR G. A. GASKELL. 


GOOD HANDWRITING 


Often leads to a fortune. Improve your handwriting by getting 





Twenty separate lessons . 
with a complete book of in- 
structions. A complete 
compendium of elegant writ- 
ing for the home or office. 
Teaches fine penmanship, 
ornamental flourishing, pen 
drawing, ladies’ penman- 
ship, business penmanship, 
etc., with many practice ex- 
- ercises. By means of this 
self-teaching system anyone 
can acquire a rapid and 
beautiful handwriting without a teacher. When made pro- 
ficient by this course the pupil can become a teacher of fine 
writing and organize writing classes. This course contains 
twenty complete separate lessons, one large sheet of orna- 
mental penmanship, size 13 1-2 x 17 inches, and an illustrated 
instruction book, giving complete directions for each Tesson 
and illustrations showing proper position of hedy, hand, pen, - 
ete. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY! DO IT AT ONCE! 
Don’t Be Ashamed of Your Writing ! 


This may be the turning point in your career which will 
lead to a higher and better position. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We have just manufactured a large edition of this Course of 
Penmanship, and in order to introduce it and move the 
stock quickly, we make the Special Offer to send same 
complete as outlined above, postpaid, upon receipt of only 
60 cents, instead of the regular price, One Dollar. 





J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOX 767, CITY HALL STA. 57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK 
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The following list comprises 
the BEST BOOKS written by 
famous detective story wrrcrs, 
and each one contains the ex- 
citement of the “chase.” Any 
_ book, Ree for 30 cents. 


Gps rag,» THE WESTERN DETECTIVE, By Jua- 
on R ae ee oe “Macon Moore ’ ye 


- SAVED AT ie SCAFFOLD. a Allen F. piper 
‘THE GREAT DIAMOND ROBBERY. By Capt. O’Donnell, 
THE ROBPRER KING. By Patrick Turrell, Chicago Police. 
THE CARTAREE AFFAIR. By St. George Rathborne. 
THE COUN TERFEITERS. By Ronald Rivers. 
THE ON DETECTIVE. By U.S. Marshal Bennett. 
THE 3 FORGED OHECK. By Pr. Gardner. 
- fHE BUNCO STEERERS. By Inspector Murray. 
i ee POND MEE By Lieut, Jos. splae 














a¢ SEVE ‘EY RED HBAD. By Rorturie Du SD ciaeabee 
Sad coe LACES. By Ex-Chief Simmons, Chicago 


jE HE 2 Al ag ORER OF TYRE, By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
THE WH Le CHAPEL MURDER. By Allen F. Pinkerton. 









for SHIELD SERIES Detective aie: 
ai 00k is printed i in clear type, contains from 
300 ) pages, and is bound in paper covez 
printed i in colors. Address all orders to 
| WIE 1 Pl JBLISHING COMPANY, 
57 ROSE STREET. NEW YORK. 










